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facturing fine products. They are to be found in a marked 


.... these two factors pcebbeet the essentials in manu- a) 
degree in PETERSON Library equipment. ] 


Into every piece of Peterson Library Furniture goes 
the best materials obtainable. Long years of service 


are assured when your library is Peterson equipped. 
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CHARGING DESK 


Especially designed for the 
small Library where 


ce 
utilization is a factor. All 
files and drawers are within 


easy reach of the attendant. 
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BULLETIN CASE ATLAS CASE 


A useful display rack to bring at- Constructed with sloping top and 
tention to new books. Capacity ap- retaining rim, The six shelves are 
proximately fifty-five volumes. of the pull type. 


Write for Library Catalog No. 15-L 
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THE first three volumes of 
the new WorRLD Yopay 
BooKSHELF are now off the 
press. To introduce the 
series to the librarians of 
the country, we are making 
to you for a strictly limited 
lime this unusual special 
offer: 
ALL orders” received be- 
tween May 1 and July ) for 
Economic INsTiTUuTIONS by 
Willard L. Thorp, ¥co- 
nomic HisTORY OF THE 
Unireo States by Harold 
Underwood Faulkner, and 
Tue Livinc Constitution 
by Howard Lee McBain, 
will be filled at the standard 
price for two books—$1.50 
each, less regular library 
discounts. This offer ap- 
plies on all orders. whether 
for single sets or for larger 
quantities. A limit is placed 


on the time only—May 1 to July |. 

Tus is a rare opportunity for librarians to 
stretch their budgets and at the same time add 
to their shelves a set of books that will serve a 
large and growing class of their clientele 


those who are looking for able hooks on impor: 
tant phases of the world’s functions. 


Tée World Voday 
BOOKSHELF 


‘They are worthy of anvone’s 
bookshelf. The format-— 
type, page and style—-is 
particularly pleasing. The 
content is put in a way that 
makes easy reading and in- 
cites to further study. .. . 
Their greatest usefulness will 
be found by the man in the 
street—the kind of man like 
myself who wants to know 
something worthwhile about 
things that vitally affect him 
but which lie outside his 


personal horizon.” — Dean 
James E. Russell, Teachers’ 
College. 
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ip § Three Books for the Price of Two 


ADULT education programs 
and needs fathered — this 
series of books. The li- 
brarians themselves chris- 
tened it. The name of the 
series was submitted in a 
contest by Miss Sarah 
Greer, librarian of the Na- 
tional Institute of Public 
Administranon. after the 
tentative project had been 
indorsed by leading Dibra- 
rians at the Toronto Con- 
vention. The World Today 
Bookshelf is designed speci- 
fically for these progressive 
libraries which are becom- 
ing the adult education cen- 
ters of their communities. 

Unper the able editorial 
chairmanship of Charles A. 
Beard, the Bookshelf will be 
rapidly projected until it 
comprehends all the impor- 
tant branches of human 
knowledge, with special ref- 
erences to American condi- 


tions—government and politics, law, economics 


and business. natural sciences. history. philos- 
ophy. art and esthetics, literature. ete. 

“Public libraries will find these volumes a 
valuable supplement to the series of Reading 


¢ 9 
with a Purpose courses. 


Charles F. D. Belden, Director, Boston Public Library 


Order from your dealer or broker or our nearest branch before July 1 
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McClurg’s— 


specialists in library book 


service. Since 1876 we have operated a separate 
department for handling orders from Public Libra- 


ries, Schools and Colleges. Our long experience, 


our immense stock, together with our liberal dis- 
counts and central geographical location, combine 


to make this the logical place to send book orders 


A.C, McClurg & Co. 
Library Department 


333 East Ontario Street, Chicago 


We Really Have Quite a Lot of Things 
to Say 


about the use of shellac and lacquer in public libraries. Applied to book covers, magazine 


covers, book labels, electric light fixtures, tops of charging desks, or any piece of furniture, 
metal fixtures of all kinds, it gives a protection that doubles the life of the article. It is 


impervious to dampness, and bears the brunt of all mars and scratches. 


APPLIED TO THE LIGHT COLORED COVERS OF 
CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


it not only increases the life of the book but increases attractiveness, prevents marks of 


soil, and delays the coming of RAGGED EDGES. 
DEMCO LIBRARY SHELLAC. 


Demco 


Library Supplies 
MADISON = WISCONSIN 
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THE OXFORD DICTIONARY 


1884-1928 


Editors Editor 
Sir James Murray Dr. A. Cratcti 
Dr. Henry Brabiey hag Cuaries T. Onions 
in 


The Ox ford U; niversity Press announces 


that the NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY based 
on historical principles, publication of which 
began in 1884, is now completed. The conclud- 
ing section \WISE-WYZEN was published in 
England on April19th. On that day a set of the 
Dictionary was by His Majesty's gracious per- 
mission presented to King GEORGE the Fifth. 


Complete sets less the concluding half volume are available 
at all good booksellers at prices from $425 upwards for the 
complete set. The Publishers will gladly forward on applr- 


cation a detailed prospectus of the work. The concluding 
half volume will be obtainable in America on May 24th. 


OxFrorD UNIVERSITY PRESS American Branch NEW YORK 
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Display this LIBRARIANS— 


Interesting and : Make your binding fund go 
| Instructive exhibit of further with Rademaekers? 


a SOUTH NUMBER 2 
| | AFRICA BINDING 


in your library Mass production methods successfully 
. ; applied in Rademaekers’ bindery. 
Furnished without charge Standardization has aided in devel- 


oping the No. 2 Binding. This is 
our quantity plus small profit 
binding at 


cents 


per volume 


In the eight-inch fiction size; larger 
volumes in proportion. 
A Rademaekers‘ No. 2 Binding is the 
grade of most of the first-class 
bindings. 
There is little difference between | 
them. The top and bottom gold 
finishing lines are omitted. But 
it is a guaranteed binding, made 
with strong Davey boards, with 
The South African Government = ag be in o a good grade of buckram in sev- 
thirty beautiful striking photo- 
graphs. | If you want to stretch your binding 
This collection, which has been shown 
| in many libraries in this sige? = appropriation, you will find our 
be loaned te y librari y | 
HW exhibit it, for the instruction of the | No. 2 Binding perfectly satisfac- 
.* readers. Photographs are mounted tory—at a great saving in cost. 
on linen for | 
lling. teresti iterat Sout 
Service. We return all books within 
th xhibit. | iVi 
There. are many _ South | 4 weeks after receiving same. 
| Africa that cannot be found in any P 
other country such as: We prepay the freight both ways on 
Great Diamond Mines Quaint Kaffir Kraals | 
Mile Deep Gold Fields Wonderful Victoria | lots of 200 or more volumes. 
Ruin Speedy, eening 8- 
Let us bind two volumes for you free. Then 
Barbaric Bantu War The 100 mile sun, sea, You can judge of this value for yourself. 
' Dances sand and mountain 
; The Mighty Drakens- marine drive of the | 
' berg Mountains glorious cape. } 
i | Many of these interesting scenes and others are shown, | Wn. H Rademaekers & Son Co. 
| j We shold be very pleased to hear from librarians who | s 
desire to exhibit these photographs in their libraries. | 
Write te | Library Binders 
South African Travel Bureau | NEWARK - NEW JERSEY x 


7 and 11 Broadway New York City 
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SPAN-O-TONE 
has a special finish 

that resists the finger- 
marking and spotting of 
careless handling. If neces- 


Courtesy of 
F.J. Bannarp& Co, 
Inc., Boston 
Library Binders for 
more than 100 years. 


sary,it can be cleaned with 
a damp cloth. Only Hollis- 
ton Book Cloths have this 
feature. It insures good ap- 


pearance for a long time and 
reduces rebinding 
expense. 


HOLLISTON 


For brighter, more colorful library books use 
Span-o-tone, the new two-tone book cloth. 
Whether you prefer warm, cheerful contrasting 
patterns or rich subdued blends, you'll find 
them in Span-o-tone. 


Span-o-tone in the No. 12 quality is equal in 
strength and durability to the famous Library 
Buckram which has been the standard rebind- 
ing cloth for library books for many years. It 
will outwear any other type of binding material 
at anywhere near its cost. Sample books available. 


THE HOLLISTON MILLS, INC., NORWOOD, MASS. 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO sT. LOUIS 
PACIFIC COAST AGENT = The Norman F. Hall Company, San Francisco, Cal. 
CANADIAN AGENT = The Wilson-Monroe Company, Ltd., Toronto, Ont, 
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AIRCRAFT YEAR BOOK 
1928 


(Tenth of the Series) 
STORY OF WORLD AERONAUTICS 
550 Pages—100 Illustrations—60 Pages Designs—Maps—Trade Index 
HIGH LIGHTS IN THE YEAR’S REVIEW: 


Civil Aeronautics in the U. S. Airports and Airways 
Air Mail, Express, Passengers, Aerial Technical Developments 
Photography, Dusting, Exploration, Activities of the Industry 


Sport, Aircraft in Business, etc, Chronology 
Governmental Aeronautics World and American Records 
Military Progress Licensed Pilots 
Civil Activities Aviation Committees of Chambers of 
Epochal Flights of 1927 _ Commerce 
Airport Managers 
Directory of Operators 
Lighter-than-air Craft Statistics, Lists, Charts 


Trade Index 


INDISPENSABLE FOR REFERENCE 
— $5.25 Postpaid — 
At all Book Stores or direct from 


Aeronautical Education 


Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce of America, Inc. 
300 Madison Avenue, New York City 


GAYLORD EQUIPMENT 


Librar Standard 


The catalog of library furniture which we 
have just issued is unique. 

Each article is described and the exact price 
given—delivered to destination. 

Every item is carried in stock at three con- 
veniently located shipping points so that 
immediate filling of orders is assured. 


GAYLORD BROS., INC. 
Syracuse, N. Y. Stockton, Calif. 
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The Putnam 


LIBRARY DEPART MENT 


just west of Sth Ave. Strand 


= 


Librarians Agree 


that the service given by the Putnam Library Department 
is remarkable in INTELLIGENCE, EFFICIENCY, 


ECONOMY and PROMPTNESS. 
This service covers supplying ALL BOOKS new and old 


wherever and whenever published. 


The Department is always able to draw upon the com- 


prehensive stock of the Putnam Bookstore to fill Library 
orders. Lists of proposed purchases promptly priced. 


PUTNAMS 
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Mr. Frederick T. Warner, Architect Miss May W. Garton, 
PUBLIC LIBRARY, TEANECK, N. J. 


This installation illustrates the adaptability of our Standard Stack. First floor shows 


double-faced stacks with solid paneled ends. Each compartment has 6 rows of adjust- 


able Snead open Bar Shelves with fixed base and top cover plate. Balcony shows 


same type stack (with lower uprights and fewer shelves) arranged against wall. 


HE Snead staff of library experts is available for consultation, criticism, 

layouts and estimates, all without obligation . . . If you send sketches 
drawn to scale or blue prints with your inquiry, it will be possible for us to give 
you valuable assistance . . . No book storage problem is too small or too large 
for our careful attention . . . Pioneers and specialists in the manufacture 
of library bookstacks since their earliest use, we have equipped most of 
the important libraries in the world, as well as countless small libraries. 


SNEAD © COMPANY 


g2 Pine St., Jersey City, N. J. (Canadian Branch, 250 Richmond St., W., Toronto) 
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THE VATICAN LIBRARY 


BY ENRICO BENEDETTI 


Oj the Vatican Library 


Tue Roman Church, from the very beginning, 
took great care to collect her books and manu- 
sripts. Unfortunately, these collections were 
again and again destroyed or scattered. The 
chief causes of these sad losses were the perse- 
cutions, the strife in the city of Rome and the 
transferring of the Holy See to Avignon. When 
Eugene the Fourth definitely established the 
Holy See in Rome in the year 1417, he en- 
deavored to transfer the entire Vatican Library 
from Catalogna to the Eternal City. He recov- 
ered only three hundred and forty volumes and 
this was the nucleus of the present Vatican 
Library. 

His successor, Nicholas the Fifth, was a 
great lover and collector of books, and was 
competent to form a library. He sent learned 
men thruout Europe, even as far as Greece and 
Constantinople, and they gathered not a few 
volumes. When he died in 1459, the library 
possessed about one thousand volumes. 

Pius the Second, who died in 1464, a great 
humanist and litterateur, left his collection to 
his family, but these volumes were later placed 
in the Vatican Library. 

Pope Sixtus the Fourth, altho he was not a 
man of letters, did more for the Library than 
all his predecessors. A short month after his 
election, he systematized it and placed it in 
the Papal Palace, in the rooms of Floreria, 
below the Borgia apartment and the rooms of 
Raphael. The whole library was divided into 
three sections which contained four rooms or 
halls. Three of these halls containing Latin 
and Greek works, were open to the public; the 


other one was reserved for the private library 
of the Pope himself. These halls were decorated 


385 


by two famous painters of that time: Ghir- 
landaio and Melozzo of Forli. None of Ghir- 
landaio’s frescos are extant, but we have one 
of Melozzo’s and this is now in the Vatican 
Pinacoteca. This fresco represents the Pope, 
surrounded by his nephews, entrusting the care 
of the Library to Platina. 

Platina not only cared for the books, but also 
superintended the workers. Glancing thru the 
administration books, in which he noted the 
salaries of the workers and the expenses of the 
Library, we find that one thousand and sixty-six 
dollars were expended—a large amount con- 
sidering the times. 

According to Platina’s books, the organiza- 
tion of the Library consisted of a prefect, under 
whom were three scriptores or librarians, a 
book-binder and some copyists. Even for those 
times, their salaries were not high. Palatina 
received the highest—about ten dollars a month, 
The librarians received about one dollar a 
month and the copyists were paid according to 
their work. The copyists of a quire would 
receive about three cents, and if the penmanship 
was extra good, he would receive about three 
and a half cents. It is lithe wonder that the 
poorly paid librarians almost starved. We find 
in Platina’s books that three dollars were given 
to one of them to buy a pair of shoes. 

The books were made secure to the desks 
by means of iron chains. From the fact that 
one hundred and forty-four of these chains 
were purchased in Milan at a cost of one hun- 
dred and twenty-five dollars, we can readily 
see that book-stealing is not an invention of 
modern times. 

In 1448, when Sixtus the Fourth died, the 
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Library possessed three thousand, six hundred 
and fifty volumes. And for these Palatina ar- 
ranged two catalogs in alphabetical order: one 
for the authors and another for the subjects. 

More books were accumulated and it was 
necessary to provide larger accommodations. 
In front of the Library erected by Sixtus the 
Fourth, there was a large and beautiful court 
called “il cortile del Belvedere.” This court 
had been designed by Bramante, at the com- 
mand of Julius the Second, and later, upon the 
order of Pius the Fourth, it had been sur- 
rounded with galleries. This, with its adjoining 
wings, formed one immense court with the 


Cortile della Pigna, whose long stadium had 
been graded into three terraces. Sixtus the 


Fifth thought of placing the new Library in the 


middle of this courtyard and so at the place 
where the second terrace begins, he built a 
transverse wing. The architect was Dominic 
Fontana, the genial inspirer and interpreter of 
Sixtus’ plans. 

This work was began in the latter part of the 
year 1587 and finished in May. 1589. The 
entire cost was a little more than forty-two 
thousand dollars. Sixtus the Fifth also added 
two small rooms to the grand hall for the 
archives and so occupied a part of the gallery 
of Pius the Fourth. 

The collection still increased, and more space 
was needed. Paul the Fifth, therefore, added 
two more halls named in his honor the 
Pauline. Urban the Fighth, 1624, took over 
other arches of the gallery of Pius the Fourth 
and placed in them the manuscripts of the Pala- 
tine Library of Heidelberg, which Maximilian 
the First, Duke of Bavaria, had donated. Pope 
Alexander the Eighth, in 1090, added another 
hall, the Alexandrian, to the Pauline Halls, and 
in this hall were placed the manuscripts of 
Christina, the famous Queen of Sweden, who 
died in Rome. 

The number of the books still increasing. 
Clement the Twelfth, in the year 1732, added 
five other halls, and so the Library was extended 
to the present visitor's entrance. 

But the books still poured in and there was 
no room for them. Leo the Thirteenth, there- 
fore, did away with the old armory beneath the 
Grand Sistine Hall, since, after the Holy See 
had lost its temporal power, it had no practical 
use for armories. And in this place there is a 
large consulting library. The rich library of 
the Princess Barberini was located beneath the 
stone gallery near the studio of mosaics. Later, 
with the coming of more books, the press room 
near the hall of consultation was taken over 
and there, in fire-proof compartments, are to 


be found the most precious documents. But the 
books still continued to pour in, and the famous 
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apartment of the Borgias was filled with them, 


Where can we find more room? This is the 
great problem of the Vatican Library. Think’ 
Here, in Washington, you have a great, splendid 
library, built on a large, open space, and with 
all the advantages of scientific architecture 
suited to the needs of a library. But the Vatican 
Library, which was intended to be the Pope's 
private Jibrary, has assumed such mammoth 
proportions that it is now occupying quarters 
which were intended originally for private 
apartments. Such quarters can never be any- 
thing else but adaptations. From an architec. 
tural point of view, the Vatican Library js an 
unwelcome guest in the Papal Palace. 

The artistic beauty of the Vatican Library js 
found in the Sistine Halls. Many visitors expect 
to find here the masterpieces of famous painters. 
But from the time of Sixtus the Fifth, the great 
masters no longer animate and Vivify the drab 
canvas. In the Sistine Hall a visitor must be 
content to admire the ensemble which charms 
and enraptures: the feast of colours and the 
splendour of the lights, which makes it the 
most beautiful hall of the whole world. 

The hall is about eighty yards square and 
thirty feet in height. Sunlight streams in thru 
the fourteen windows—seven on each side. The 
ceiling is decorated with large figures sur- 
rounded by grotesques and the shield of the 
Pope. Pictures of historical events, real and 
legendary, adorn the walls; representations of 
the Roman monuments cover the lunettes above 
the windows; statue-like paintings of famous 
personages are painted on the pillars with such 
artistry that they seem to be supporting the 
ceiling. 

} noticed in your library* the series of panels. 
by the painter, Alexander, depicting the “Evo- 
lution of the Book”. I am inclined to believe 
that he was inspired by the series of paintings 
in the Sistine Library, in which is pictured the 
exaltation of the Book. On one side we find 
paintings illustrating different stages of prog: 
ress from the library of Moses to that of Sixtus 
the Fourth, On the other side we find depicted 
the series of councils from Nicea to Lyons. In 
the middle, upon the pillars, are the founders 
of the alphabetical writings from Adam, the 
first intelligent being, to Christ, the Alpha and 
Omega, the infallible teacher of truth. With 
this series of noble but fantastic pictures is 
interwoven another series giving the history of 
public works in Rome under the pontificate of 
Sixtus the Fifth. These pictures are of the 
greatest historical value in that they show just 
what the Pope did to embellish the Eternal 
City. These pictures in the lunettes above the 


“This paper was read at a meeting of the Pen- 
woman's Club at Washington. 
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windows were indeed open books to those who 
were not able to read. Here the artist and 
archaeologist find Rome as immortalized by 
Pope Sixtus. : 

But. about the books! We expect to be con- 
fronted with a mighty array of books imme- 
diately upon entering a library. And here the 
yjsitor at the Vatican Library is astonished; for 
in the Sistine Hall, we find only a very few 
hooks exposed to view and these are interest- 
ing, not as books, but for their miniatures. 
Where are the books? Along the gallery that 
runs as far as the eye can see are books and 
hooks and books: in closet cupboards along the 
walls of the Library more books are to be found. 
However, the bulk of the books and al) the 
codices are to be found in that part of the li- 
brary which is reserved for scholars. Beneath 
the Sistine Hall there is another room of the 
same size and here is to be found the great con- 
sultation room. This room was founded by Pope 
Leo the Thirteenth in the year eighteen hun- 
dred and eighty, when he opened the archives 
to all the scholars of the world, regardless of 
their nationality or creed. This great library, 
containing more than sixty thousand volumes, 
chiefly of an historical nature, is at the free 
disposal of scholars. Besides this consultation 
room there are other rooms containing more 
than five hundred thousand printed volumes 
which have been accumulated in the course of 
centuries. 

But, as you know, the fame of Vatican Li- 
brary does not consist chiefly in its printed 
volumes, altho it does possess some extremely 
rare editions. The characteristic note of the 
Vatican Library is its codices. Codices are 
handwritten books: books that were written be- 
fore the discovery that immortalized Gutenberg. 
The number of the codices transferred from 
Avignon to Rome by Pope Eugene the Fourth 
has been greatly increased. The Vatican Li- 
brary now has thirty-seven thousand two hun- 
dred and thirty-seven Latin codices, The Greek 
codices total four thousand two hundred and 
sixty, and the number in the Oriental languages 
is about the same. More codices are being 
acquired continually. Only last year, the Holy 
Father learned that a number of codices could 
be obtained in Mesopotamia and he immediately 
sent there to acquire them. 

But to come to a subject which, perhaps, is 
more interesting to you. A few words concern- 
ing the printed books. Between the year 1591 
and 1926, fourteen great collections were ac- 
quired by the Vatican Library. Each collec. 


tion is placed in a separate location and marked 


according to its source. 
My having indicated the number of separate 
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collections which are contained in the Vatican 
Library gives me an opportunity to state the 
reason why my colleague and | are here in 
America. No doubt, you are aware of the fact 
that the Carnegie Endowment has offered to 
support financially the work of making a new 
catalog. You may think that the Vatican Li- 
brary does not at the present time have a 
The trouble is 
From the time 
of Platina to the present, the librarians of the 
Vatican have spent their lives in cataloging the 
treasures of the Vatican Library. It is interest- 
ing to note that at the end of the seventeenth 
century there were twenty-nine large volumes 
containing the inventory of the books in the 
Library. This inventory was compiled by men 
eminent in the science of paleography: the 
Rainaldi Brothers. Nicola Alemmanni, Felice 
Candelori, who were a}) Italians: Leon Allacci, 
a Greek; Lucas Holstenius, from Hamburg; and 
Emmanuel) Schelstrate, a Hollander. 

In the following century the work of catalog- 
ing was continued by such men as the famous 
Oratorian, Francesco Blanchini, and the three 
Maronites, Assemani. In the nineteenth century 
the work continued and from the time of 
Gaetano Marini to Giovanni Baptiste de Rossi, 
the father of the history of the Catacombs, there 
has been one continuous drudge. All these 
catalogs had been hand-written. In the second 
half of the eighteenth century the Assemani 
published three printed volumes of the un- 
completed catalog of oriental works. The vicis- 
situdes of the following turbulent years were 
no more favorable for continuing the work. 
However, the matter was taken up again in 
eighteen hundred and eighty, when Pope Leo 
the Thirteenth appointed a commission to care 
for the printing of the catalogs. The learned 
chairman of this commission was Cardinal 
Pitra, 

When the preparatory work was finished the 
real work was commenced under Father Ehrle’s 
direction. He was the prefect of the Library 
preceding Achille Ratti, the present Pope, and 
he was honored by the latter with the Cardinal’s 
robes. 

But do not imagine that this printed catalog 
was an easy task. Before the catalogs could be 
given to scholars, the librarians must have 
carefully revised the work of their predecessors 
and made note of all the amendments furnished 
by the advance of the science. The first volume 
was published in the year 1885. It was the 
catalog of the codices “Platini-Graeci,” which 
was studiously collected by Enrico Steven- 
son. The latest volume, published in 1923, 
is another volume of the “Graeco-Vaticani 
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catalog. This is not the case. 
there are too many catalogs. 
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codices. This volume was edited by the 
present prefect, of the Vatican Library, Mon- 
signor Giovanni Mercati and Signor Pio Fran- 
chi de Cavalieri, whom many of you have 
perhaps seen in this country, since he was in 
the retinue of Cardinal Bonzano when he visited 
America in attending the Eucharistic Congress, 
The fourteen volumes published up to the 
present contain brief explanations of six thou- 
sand seven hundred and forty-one codices. 
When one considers the fact that there are 
thirty-four thousand and more volumes which 
are yet to be explained, the question naturally 
follows, ““When will the task be finished?” 

I do not know. But I do know that the libra- 
rians are very busy at their task. Three volumes 
are about to be published; one deals with the 
Latin codices and two others with the oriental 
codices. Every one of the librarians has other 
matter on hand ready to be printed just as soon 
as the opportunity is afforded. The following 
figures will give you an idea of the work: 
fourteen volumes have been published up to the 
present: they contain seven hundred and twenty- 
four pages of introductory matter and seven 
thousand five hundred and eighteen pages of 
text. Eleven librarians, six of whom have since 
died, contributed to the work. 

Another interesting publication is the “Studi 
e Testi.” It was commenced in the year nine- 
teen hundred and to the present time forty-eight 
volumes have been printed. They contain eleven 
thousand one hundred and forty pages. This is 
not published exclusively by the librarians. 
Foreign scholars may contribute, provided that 
their material is drawn from the Vatican Li- 
brary. Of the forty eight volumes, thirteen have 
been compiled by foreign scholars. 

It is a great work, and the more so when 
you consider that there are only eight librarians 
in the Vatican Library. 

What I have said so far, pertains to the 
codices and not to the printed books, because, 
as I have said, the distinctive feature of the 
Vatican Library is not the printed book. It has 
at times been considered as a mere accessory. 
But since the archives of the Vatican Library 
have been opened to scholars, students from all 
over the world come there and the books have 
gained a great importance on account of the 
opportunity for historical research. Therefore, 
it is necessary to have an accurate and complete 
catalog. 

I repeat that there are catalogs for each of 
the fourteen collections from that of Cardinal 
Carafa to that of Monsignor Petit, Archbishop 
of Athens. But each catalog has its own sys- 
tem and method, so that when a person wants 
to find a book he must look thru all the catalogs 
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until he finds the desired book. This entails , 


great loss of time, and as Dante said, “II perder 
tempo a chi piu sa piu spiace.” The more 
learned a man, the more loss of time is dis. 
pleasing to him. 

And so there arises the necessity of making 
one great catalog—a combination of the many 
varied smaller catalogs. When Achille Rajti 
became prefect of the Vatican Library, it was 
his intention to make such a catalog, but on 
his appointment to the important mission of 
Envoy to Poland, the work temporarily stopped, 
However, when Monsignor Ratti was elected 
Pope, he did not forget his plan. 

And now, comes American help. You should 
realize that your young nation has entered the 
lists of learned studies. I could not tell you 
just how many Americans have studied jn the 
Vatican Library, but I can tell you that the 
ever generous American has showed in a tanv- 
ible manner his appreciation of the services 
rendered by the Library. Some of the American 
librarians who have visited the Vatican Library 
have offered co-operation and services, services 
of such a nature that they make library science 
the outstanding American science. We have 
accepted their offer to inspect libraries: we have 
accepted the funds furnished by the Carnegie 
Endowment. And so, there are four of us here 
in America to study American cataloging sys. 
tems and to adapt them in making our new 
catalog. And we are extremely grateful to 
American librarians for their many kindnesses 
to us. To them we must pay homage. We must 
mention especially the many kindnesses ex- 
tended by the staff at the Library of Congress 
in facilitating our mission here. Some day we 
hope to express our sincere gratitude by return- 
ing service. 

But, some of you wish to know whether it is 
possible to discover new documents in_ the 
Vatican Library. I will try to satisfy your 
desire on this point. Many documents not yet 
edited are to be found in the archives which 
have been open to the public only since 1880. 
In the Vatican are many manuscripts which 
were written on parchment. Needless to state 
that this parchment was very valuable. And so, 
to save time and money the writer would erase 
less important writing and insert that which he 
thought more important; and again the writer 
would use every available space on the page. 
He would write above the original lines and 
under the original lines and sometimes he would 
write across the original manuscript. In this 
case a manuscript became a mosaic or anthology 
of many and varied subjects. It comes to pass 
therefore, that in these handwritten manuscripts 
there are many hidden things of more or less 
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importance. Cardinal Mai, in the last century 
made a very important discovery. He was ex- 
amining one of these many times written over 
manuscripts or palimpsests, and beneath the 
lines of a copy of St. Augustine’s De Civitate 
Dei. a copy of Cicero’s De Republica was found, 
which was believed to have been lost forever. 
Consider! The archives contain documents 
from the year eleven hundred and ninety eight. 
There are about one hundred thousand of them. 
Three-fourths of them are almost entirely un- 
known, but from an historical point of view they 
are very interesting. For instance: they contain 
the reports of the different representatives of the 
Holy See in many countries of the world and 
at various times. In them is contained an ac- 
count of political and social events of the time, 
viving graphic descriptions of notable person- 
ages written by keen and skilled observers. And 
so history is hidden in the Vatican Library. 
What a vast field for scholars! It is for this 
reason alone that many visit the Library. 

What is necessary for admission? It is very 
simple. If the student is a Catholic, the only 
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thing required is a letter of recommendation 
from his Bishop. If the student be a non- 
Catholic then he must procure a letter from his 
ambassador or consul or other important person 
whose position will enable him to give a letter 
of introduction, such as is required, for in- 
stance, by the banks. AIL students are welcome 
at the Vatican Library: it makes no difference 
what their nationality or creed may be. After 
the letter of introduction has been presented, 
the student must make a written declaration of 
the subject matter in which he is interested. 
Then, a card of admission is issued and the 
student is then permitted to enter the archives 
as often as he pleases. 

At last, Ladies, I have finished. I must thank 
you for your kind attention to my rather poor 
English. My colleague and I invite you to the 
Vatican Library and promise you our personal 
attention regarding any matter in which you 
may be interested. We shall be only too glad 
to assist you in your research work and en- 
deavor to shed light on any difficulties which 
may arise. Again—Thank you. 


THE WEST BADEN CONFERENCE 


GENERAL SESSIONS OF THE A. L. A. 
First General Session, Monday May 28, 8:30 p.m. 


Abpress of welcome. Mrs. Elizabeth Claypool 
Earl, president, Indiana State Library and 
Historical Department. 

Address. Carl B. Roden, president, American 
Library Association. 

Address. Mary Eileen Ahern, editor, Libraries. 

Address. Meredith Nicholson. 

Second General Session, May 29, 10 a.m. 


ated 


“Library Extension as a National Responsi- 
bility.” Alice S. Tyler, dean, School of Li- 


brary Science, Western Reserve University. 
“Problems and Opportunities of University Ex- 
tension.” R. E. Cavanaugh, director, Exten- 
sion Division, Indiana University. 
Report of the Committee on Library Extension. 


Third General Session, Wednesday, May 30, 
10 a.m. 


“Library Service in an Understanding World.” 


THE LOUISVILLE PUBLIC LIBRARY WHICH MANY CONFERENCE DELEGATES WILL WISH TO VISIT. THE 
MAIN BUILDING AND THE WESTERN COLORED BRANCH ARE OPEN ON SUNDAY FROM TWO UNTIL NINE 
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Charles F. D. Belden, director, Public Li- 

brary, Boston, Mass. 

“The National Library: Some Recent Develop- 
ments.” Herbert Putnam, librarian of Con- 
gress, 

Report of the Committee on International Re- 
lations. 

Presentation of the delegates from the National 
Congress of Librarians of Mexico. 


Fourth General Session, Thursday, May 31, 
10 a.m. 

“The Outlook for Adult Education in the Li- 
brary.” Charles H. Compton, assistant 
brarian, Public Library, St. Louis, Mo. 

Report of the Board on the Library and Adult 
Education. 

“Library Education More Abundant.” June 
Richardson Donnelly, director, Simmons Col- 
lege School of Library Science, Boston, Mass. 

Report of Board of Education for Librarianship. 


Fifth General Session, Saturday, June 2, 
10 a.m. 

“The Children’s Library in a Changing World.” 
Effie L. Power, Director, Work with Children, 
Public Library, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Report of Committee on Election. 

Presentation of officers-elect. 

Report of Committee on Resolutions. 

Unfinished Business. 


UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI LIBRARY 
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Visitors to the Conference will wish to visit 
as many as possible of the libraries in cities and 
towns accessible from West Baden. 

Elsewhere in this number is an account of the 
Indianapolis Public Library, and other libraries 
in Indiana are described in our number for 
April 15 as are some libraries of Michigan in 
the present one. 

Cincinnati libraries are closed on Sunday 
but the Public Library will welcome visitors 
on Saturday and the University Library will 
also be glad to see visitors at its home on the 
edge of the city park called Burnet. The Uni- 
versity is making plans for a new library to 
cost about $800,000. At present the library is 
in cramped quarters which may be reached by 
street car route 61, taken at Sixth and Vine 
Streets, or at Seventh and Vine, just across the 
street from the Public Library. 


FREE ON REQUEST 


Lehigh University Library, at Bethlehem, Pa.. 
offers the following: 

Biologisches Centralblait, vy. 25, no. 10, 1905: 
v. 28, no. 5, 1908. 

Zoologischer Anzeiger, vy. 29, no, 23, 1900: 
v. 30, nos. 11/12, 1906; v. 58, nos. 11/12, 1924. 

Zoologische Jahrbiicher, Supplement 10 Heft 


Address, Howard Seavoy Leach, librarian. 
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LIBRARIES IN MICHIGAN 


BY MARY FE. FRANKHOUSER 


Librarian of the Michigan State Library, Lansing, Mich. 


Tue hundredth anniversary of the Michigan 
State Library, to be celebrated this year, 
rounds out a full century of library activity in 
the state, for it was almost within a decade of 
the founding of the state library that the earliest 
libraries were established in the state. Michigan 
was the first state in the Union to make provi- 
scion in her earliest constitution for libraries, 
enacting in 1835 that every township should 
maintain a township library. The State Library 
had been founded in 1828. The first mention 
of a library found in the annals of the state 
is that in connection with the establishment of 
the University of Michigan in 1817 at Detroit, 
and in the same year the City Library of Detroit 
came into being. These three dates—1817, 1828, 
and 1835—mark the first three milestones in 
library accomplishment in Michigan. 

Today there are within the state two hundred 
and nineteen public libraries, not including col- 
lege and university libraries. These public li- 
braries have evolved thru the usual process, 
being first township, subscription, association, 
or community libraries, and growing gradually 
into city, public school, and township libraries 
supported by taxation. There are still many sub- 


scription and association libraries in the small 
villages and cities of Michigan, which are only 
partly supported by taxation, but gradually they 
are developing into public institutions which the 
people of the communities support by taxation. 

Michigan is primarily a state of small libra- 
ries, Of the public libraries only three are 
situated in cities of greater than 100,000 pop- 
ulation; thirty-eight are in cities of population 
ranging from ten to one hundred thousand: 
twenty-eight in places of from five to ten 
thousand; while one hundred and forty-nine of 
the libraries are in communities of less than 
five thousand population. The three largest of 
the cities are Detroit, Grand Rapids, and Flint. 
The Detroit Public Library, according to the 
Statistics of Public Libraries for 1926-27, 
contains 752,734 volumes; the Grand Rapids 
Public Library, 275,698; Flint Public Library, 
107,690. 

The law of Michigan pertaining to libraries 
gives municipalities ‘the power to raise a mill 
tax for the support of libraries. The only sup- 
port in the nature of state aid is in the penal 
fines. In accordance with the provisions of the 
first constitution. the state and county fines col- 
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INTERIOR OF KALAMAZOO’S LIBRARY HOUSE 


lected in each county are distributed, according 
to the school population, to the township and 
school district libraries. This plan, while pro- 
ductive of generous sums in certain localities 
and at certain times, is not satisfactory for the 
reason that the sums vary so much in different 
counties, and also at different times, making this 
source of income an undependable one. 

Some interesting new branches of work have 
been undertaken in recent times by some of the 
public libraries. The purchase of a Library 
House by the Kalamazoo Public Library has 
given this library a means of growth. The Li- 
brary House is a residence, situated next to the 
library building, which is being made into an 
art center and museum. The art books, pictures, 
other works of art, and the collection from the 
museum of the library, have been moved into 
the new building. The art department of this 
library is growing rapidly. During last January 
twenty thousand pictures were circulated. An 
effort is being made to enlarge the museum 
collection with material for use in visual educa- 
tion and other class-room work. 

Among the gifts given recently in Michigan 
for library purposes is the Hekman Memorial 
Library, presented to Calvin College, Grand 
Rapids, by Mrs. Edsko Hekman and her sons 


in memory of husband and father. Funds for 
the building were given two years ago, and the 
building was finished and dedicated early in 
March. This is one of the many outstanding 
gifts for library purposes in recent years, and 
is an indication of a growing tendency among 
men and women to select this field as a worthy 
one for donations. There are many libraries 
in Michigan today bearing the name of some 
person or family who has once been prominent 
in the community. 

Besides the public libraries of Michigan there 
are book collections of varying sizes in the 
fifteen colleges and universities and the five 
teachers’ colleges, some of these educational 
institutions owning large and valuable libraries. 

In the past seven or eight years several 
million dollars have been expended in library 
buildings within the state of Michigan. This 
unusual amount has gone into public, college, 
and university library buildings. Outstanding 
among these is the Detroit Public Library, built 
at a cost of three million dollars, and finished 
in 1921. This building houses not only a vast 
library of books, but many great works of art. 
Another library building of distinction is the 
John Monteith Regional Branch of the Detroit 
Public Library. This Branch was the first 
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EXTERIOR JF THE KALAMAZOO LIBRARY HOUSE ADJOINING THE PUBLIC LIBRARY SHOWN AT THE LEFT 


branch of the Detroit library planned and built 
specifically for regional purposes. It was the 
seventeenth branch to occupy its own building, 
and was erected at a total cost of about 


$230,000. 


CHILDREN’S ROOM OF THE DETROIT PUBLIC 


The University of Michigan dedicated its new 
library building early in 1920. This building, 
for which the contracts were let at pre-war 
prices, was brought to completion at a cost 
of little more than a half million. Ann Arbor 


LIBRARY MAIN BUILDING OPENED IN 192] 
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is also the site of another new library build- 
ing, in the Clements Library, the gift of William 
L. Clements. who gave this new structure to 
house his priceless collection of Americana 
which he had presented to ‘the University. This 
building, costing $200,000, was dedicated in 
June 1923. 

Within the last three years public library 
building ranging in cost from $175,000 to 
$500,000 have been opened at Highland Park, 
Dearborn, Birmingham, and Grand Rapids. The 
building at Grand Rapids, costing $200,000, 
was a branch of the Grand Rapids Public Li- 
brary. The Birmingham Library, in this city 
of only 12,000 population, cost $175,000, and 
is a model of beauty and convenience. Future 
growth in the library has been generously 
‘provided for in this building. The Lapeer 
Public Library building, the last Carnegie li- 
brary to be erected in Michigan, is one of the 
most attractive and representative of the small 
town libraries of the state. 

The library building at Michigan State Col- 
iege, costing something less than a half million, 
opened its doors in the summer of 1924. About 
four years ago the State Administrative Board 
of Michigan voted a quarter of a million dollars 
for each of the library buildings of three of the 
State Teachers’ Colleges. Two of these build- 
ings have been finished and the third is planned. 

For many years the public libraries of 
Michigan were able to call for help from the 
Library Commission, but this commission was 
abolished in 1921. To take the place of the 
commission the State Library organized an Ex- 
tension Division which is giving valuable and 
ever increasing service. The workers from the 
Extension Division give help in organization 
work, book selection, and all phases of library 
service. There are three workers in the division 
at present, including a school library organizer. 
The State Library also loans, to libraries as well 
as individuals, books, collections of books, and 
traveling libraries. 

No account of library work in Michigan is 
complete without a reference to the county 
library service which has been started, tho this 
branch of the work, in Michigan, is young and 
therefore limited in size. There are four 
counties maintaining county library service: 
Manistee, Menominee, St. Clair, and Wayne. 
The first two of these libraries serve fourteen 
townships each, the third serves twenty-three 
and the fourth seventeen. The first two have for 
circulation about six thousand volumes each, 
the third has eleven hundred and the fourth 
nearly thirty-six thousand. 
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GRADUATE LIBRARY COURSES 


AT BERKELEY 
In 1928-1929 the second year’s course of the 


University of California’s graduate Schoo| 
Librarianship will be offered for the first time. 
Altho it has been a graduate school since |2 
and accredited as such by the A. L. A. Board of 
Education for Librarianship, only a one-year 
course has been given hitherto. The A.B. of 
the University of California, or its equivalent, 
or the completion, with an average grade of at 
least B, of the first-year curriculum, or its 
equivalent, are the chief entrance requirements. 
In view of the varying standards of library 
schools, particularly in the past, applicants 
who have taken their first year at other than 
graduate schools should note that each case must 
be considered on its own merits. Statements o| 
positions filled and professional references 
should be sent as well as transcripts of scholas. 
tic records. Graduates of senior library 
schools, who have included their first year of 
professional study in the four years leading to 
the A.B. degree, will be accepted as meeting 
entrance requirements if they were graduates in 


1926 or earlier. Curriculum with an average 
grade of at least B. 


LIBRARY INSTRUCTION DIVISION 
AT UNIVERSITY OF 
MINNESOTA 


Tue Regents of the University of Minnesota 
have authorized the establishment of a Division 
of Library Instruction which is to have general 
charge of the administration which shall “co- 
operate with the several degree granting col- 
leges and schools in formulating curricula for 
the preparation of librarians for the several 
types of library work now demanded thru: 
out the state and organize courses and offer 
instruction to meet the professional require. 
ments called for by the curricula thus formu- 
lated.” It is expected that programs of train- 
ing will be offered in the College of Science, 
Literature and Arts in the form of a full year ot 
library training and in the College of Educa- 
tion in such groups of courses as will meet the 
requirements of the Minnesota State Education 
Department for teacher librarians’ certificates. 

It is hoped that instruction may be offered 
during the regular academic year of 1928-29. 
The Division is under the general charge of 
Frank K. Walter, university librarian, who be- 
comes director of the Division of Library 
Instruction. 
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TEN YEARS OF THE INDIANAPOLIS PUBLIC LIBRARY 


BY AMY WINSLOW 


Assistant Librarian, Indianapolis Public Library 


Brine a new-comer in Indianapolis—for as the 
old timer in Hoosierdom regards dates, 1919 
is very new—the interesting early history of the 
indi: anapolis Public has filtered into 
my consciousness but gradually. The last ten 
years, which {1 am really setting out to tell 
about, have bristled with change and excite- 
ment. but their history takes on greater interest 
when viewed against the substantial background 
of fifty years and more of growth. 

Sixty years ago there was delivered in In- 
dianapolis a memorable Thanksgiving sermon 
which so impressed citizens with the need for 
a library that one hun- 
dred and thirteen men 
and women immediately 
organized a Library As- 
sociation and formed a 
subseription library. 
When, four years later, 
a real public library 
was about to come into 
heing, the 3.619 vol- 
umes belonging to this 
Association were mag- 
nanimously transferred 
to the new and more 
democratic — institution. 
To make no mistakes in 
their first. book  pur- 
chases, the Indianapolis 
Board of School Com- 
missioners had entrusted 
to William F. Poole, 
then librarian of the 
Cincinnati Public Li- 
brary, the onerous but 
thrilling task of select- 
ing at least 8,000 vol- 
umes as initial purchases 
for the new library. 

The Board’s next inspired move was the ap- 
pointment on November 15, 1872, of Charles 
Evans of the Boston Athenaeum, as first libra- 
rian. Full of personality, and eastern personal- 
ity at that, Mr. Evans was destined to lead a 
spectacular career in the Hoosier city. It must 
have been interesting. No one familiar with the 
name of Charles Evans needs to be told that 
his ideas and ideals were instrumental in shap- 
ing policies and laying foundations for the 
Indianapolis Public Library which would 
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challenge the best of modern professional 
standards. He proved himself so indispensable 
that he was recalled in 1889, after three brief 
interreenums, for a further period of three 
years’ service. During this time plans were 
made and construction started on a new library 
building, at the corner of Meridian and Ohio 
Streets, which served as the library home for 
almost twenty-five years. This building, still 
the property of the Board of School Commis- 
sioners, now houses the Business Branch and 
the Teachers’ Special Library, two important 
agencies of the Indianapolis Public Library. 

In June 1892 Eliza 
Gordon Browning, who 
had joined the staff a 
few years before as a 
day substitute and 
quick] y demonstrated 
her ability, was ap- 
pointed librarian. She 
served in that capacity 
twenty-five vears, until 
her voluntary __retire- 
ment in 1917 to the po- 
sition of assistant libra- 
rian. During this period 
of steady development 
the book collection grew 
from 50,000 to 212,000 
volumes, the number of 
borrowers increased 
from 16,088 to 41,453 
and home use of books 
rose from 142,953 to 
725.791 volumes. 
Twelve branch libraries 
were opened, chil- 
dren’s department and 
school reference depart- 
ment were established, 
the open-shelf plan was adopted, a Monthly 
Bulletin was launched, and finally an = archi- 
tectural competition was conducted on land 
a portion of which was given to the city by 
James Whitcomb Riley. This building, so 
beautiful and so successful architecturally, 
the Indianapolis library staff like to look 
upon as a fitting memorial to Miss Brown- 
ing. whose death last May marked the end of 
thirty-five years of devotion to and enthusiasm 
for the library’s development. 
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THE CHILDREN’S ROOM AT THE MAIN LIBRARY 


In August 1917 Charles E. Rush came from 


Des Moines to assume duties as new city libra- 

rian. From this point the new-comer can speak 

with the authority of an observer rather than 

the trepidation of the historian, and it is par- 

ticularly with the decade that “C.E.R.’s” hand 

has been at the helm that my story has to deal. 
Those were troublous times back in 1917. It 

must have been disconcerting for a new libra- 

rian, facing the reorganization which new li- 

brarians are supposed to 

effect, to be met with the 

immediate necessity of con- 

ducting the local financial 

campaign for “Books for 

Soldiers.” In less than a 

year another urgent appeal 

carried him off to organize 

a cantonment library in Vir- 

ginia and later to direct 

publicity at Library War 

Service Headquarters in 

Washington. But the wheels 

were moving meanwhile in 

Indianapolis and during 

that first year, following 

upon the dedication of the 

new library building on 


October 7, 1917, the process 


of reorganization was well launched. The re- 
cataloging and reclassifying of the whole |i- 
brary was one of the most urgent needs, and 
by January 1918 plans were completed and the 
work well under way. That task, by the way. 


still goes on, but an energetic catalog depart- 


ment, after ten years of high pressure work. 
sees the end in sight. In February 1916 the Busi- 


ness Branch Library was established. a project 
very near to the librarian’s heart and one most 
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SATURDAY MORNING IN THE CHILDREN’S ROOM 


ably developed by Miss Ethel Cleland. Before 
the year was over another branch library had 
been opened and a training course was organized 
and launched under the direction of Miss Carrie 
E. Scott. The staff had been reorganized, new 
and more liberal policies of service to the pub- 
lic had been worked out and the personnel was 
already developing that spirit of freedom in 
co-operation and individual initiative which has 


been so marked a feature of the régime of Mr. 
Rush. 

As opportunity has arisen and funds have 
permitted six other new branches opened since 
1918. These are typical of the Library’s policy 
of making books easily available for special 
groups and well-defined communities. Unique 
is the Teachers’ Special Library, located in the 
building where the Board of School Commis- 
sioners and other school 
officials have their head- 
quarters and making avail- 
able professional literature, 
supplementary aids and vis- 
ual instruction material for 
the teachers of the city. 


HOUGHVILLE BRANCH 


Two general community 
branches have been added 
in sections of the city 
hitherto. somewhat isolated 
from library service, the 
library of one of the large 
high schools has been re- 
organized as a branch of the 
public library, two 
branches are now offering 
special service to the large 
negro population of the 
city. 
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In further pursuit of the same policy several 
new departments have also been added to the 
library organization. The School Libraries 
Division, operating from the Teachers’ Room at 
the Central Library, supplies classroom libra- 
ries and furnishes reference aid to the grade 
schools. In September 1921 the Technical 
Department was established for intensified 
service to the industrial interests of the city, in 
December of the same year the library’s con- 
stantly expanding service to hospital patients 
was instituted, in the spring of 1924 the Art 
and Music Division was reorganized and the 
staff sufficiently increased to give individual 
service to the numerous art patrons of the li- 
brary, and in October 1924 the Out-of-School 
Division was organized for special attention to 
the needs of serious adult students and boys 
and girls no longer-in school. 

Behind these and the library’s expansion in 
general has been a consistent program for 
informing the public about opportunities avail- 
able thru library resources. The publications 
division, reinforced by intensive publicity from 
special departments and branch libraries, has 
“informed” by every known means available— 
daily papers, community weeklies, lists, talks, 
exhibits, booths at expositions, letters, house- 
organs and the library’s own little organ, 
Readers’ Ink. But even yet—and I believe the 
Indianapolis Public Library is occasionally 
twitted with her high-powered salesmanship—a 
jolt comes from the someone who didn’t know 
about the public library. There was, for in- 
stance, the lady who asked if the library was 
“there in that building with the Cropsey 
Auditorium!” And the irate patron who had 
received an overdue notice. “You are very bad 
mistaken about us getting a book at your li- 
brary. We never even heard of that library 
so please don’t send any more letters out here.” 

Along with other reorganization the Chil- 
dren's Department has been greatly enlarged, 
its book collection thoroly studied and revised, 
and many new activities instituted. The annual 
observance of Good Book Week and the yearly 
emphasis on the Summer Reading Contest along 
with school deposit stations and classroom col- 
lections have done much to bring about the 
high percentage of juvenile borrowers—almost 
eighty-nine per cent of the potential reading 
public as based on public school enrollment. 

This rapid expansion in library organization 
and service, along with increased funds and 
growing efficiency of personnel, has naturally 
resulted in rather spectacular statistical gains. 
A comparison of figures for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 1917 with that for the similar unit 
ending June 1927 shows a rise in home use of 
books from 725,791 to 2,095,581 volumes, or 
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188.7 per cent, the per capita circulation hay ing 
mounted from 2.4 volumes in 1917 to 5.7 jy 
1927. The number of borrowers registered. 
108,334 at the end of June 1927, has shown , 
gain of 161 per cent, and while the population 
of the city has increased 22 per cent the je. 
centage of population registered as library yea). 
ers has mounted from 13 to 29.5 per cent. The 
community branches have more than gyad. 
rupled the number of books lent, the fieurs {., 
1926-1927 exceeding that for 1916-1917 }y 30) 
per cent. Use of books by juvenile borrowers 
has increased 275 per cent with a gain of |{}5 
per cent in juvenile book stock. 

Triple and quadruple gains in a single decade 
have not come so easily as the telling would 
indicate. Rumor may have spread abroad the 
news that there are “politics” in Indiana. ; 
any rate, there are complications. There js 
every year a harrowing period of waitine to 
learn how the library budget will fare at the 
hands of the state tax commissioners, there are 
the actual cuts in the library tax levy whirl 
must be faced while circulation continues {5 
increase, and there is the consequent curtail- 
ment of new activities which always arouse the 
enthusiasm and abilities of the staff. The 
secret—this is an uncensored statement—lies in 
the vision of the librarian reinforced hy his 
dogged determination and his spirit of sports. 
manship. It lies, too, in the loyalty of his stat! 
members—a loyalty built on the conviction that 
their chief’s first concern is a square deal. Staff 
enthusiasm and allegiance in Indianapolis are 
the natural products of Mr. Rush’s policy of 
encouraging initiative and giving full credit for 
achievement. There is, too, the feeling that his 
interest in the development of the individual is 
not feigned, and that to him the personal ele- 
ment in any equation is after all the important 
one. 


Tue A.L. A. Headquarters Office states that the 
pamphlet entitled Child Life Plays for Chil- 
dren, published by Rand McNally and Com: 
pany, has no connection with the index, Plays 
for Children, compiled by Alice I. Hazeltine 
and published by the A.L. A. The pamplilet 
states on its cover that it is a “supplement” to 
the Hazeltine book and the publishers say tha! 
they were under the impression that permission 
was given for this statement in the A. L. A. 
office several years ago. They have agreed to 
delete this statement from copies of the pam: 
phlet not already distributed. The Rand Me- 
Nally index is in no sense a supplement to the 
A.L. A. publication, as it indexes only those 
plays which have appeared in the magazine 
Child Life. The titles in Miss Hazeltine’s hook 
have been gathered from many sources. 
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A DIFFICULTY ANALYSIS OF THE TEACHING 


OF REFERENCE WORK 


BY MARTHA CONNER 


Instructor in Reference Work, Carnegie Library School, Pittsburgh. Pa. 


\ irH the present increased enrollment in li- 
brary schools has come difficulty in the manage- 
ment of large classes and the handling of 
laboratory materials. The chief of these difficul- 
ties are, (1) to have available a sufficient num- 
ber of copies of the reference books so that each 
student may have an opportunity to spend the 
two hours allotted for each assignment in 
examining the books, (2) to ensure individual 
work, (3) to train the students to think in terms 
of reference work, (4) memorizing of titles and 
characteristics of books, (5) amount and variety 
of written work and its revision. 


LABORATORY MATERIAL 

With the usual crowded schedule it often hap- 
pens that the students must all study their refer- 
ence assignment at the same time, or at least on 
the same afternoon. Since an ordinary assign- 
ment does not include more than eight or ten 
books. it is obvious that with a class of twenty- 
five to work with them, unless there are several 
copies of each of the books, much time will be 
wasted in waiting for the books and no one book 
can be kept long enough by any one student for 
that student to get a clear impression, and it 
might be impossible for some to see the book 
at all. This condition leads to collaboration. 
copying, and otherwise unsatisfactory work. 

The reference room of an active library must 
be depended upon for the majority of books to 
he studied, but no reference department can 
afford to duplicate largely. The books are sub- 
ject to normal use in the reference room while 
the students are wanting to examine them, which 
adds to the difficulty. The library school will 
usually own for its study room some of the 
books in constant use, such as the Readers’ 
Guide, Book Review Digest, an encyclopedia and 
dictionaries, but no library school can afford a 
completely equipped reference room. 

A large class is divided into sections of from 
twenty to thirty students, and each section may 
be working with a different class of books in 
widely separated parts of the reference room. 
While section one is studying periodical indexes 
at one end of the room, section two may be 
working with biographical reference books at the 
opposite end and section three with sociological 
in another location. This method has the effect 
of duplication of reference books and relieves 


congestion in the reference room as well, With 
careful planning the sections cover the same 
work in a semester without conflict. It has 
worked admirably with as many as six sections, 
and it is conceivable that the plan may be fol- 
lowed for a larger number. A chart showing 
the work of the whole semester is almost a neces: 
sity when there are many sections. 

Some of the reference books such as diction- 
aries, encyclopedias, and indexes much used, 
are likely to be duplicated in other departments 
of the library, in branches, or nearby libraries, 
or in departmental libraries in colleges. These 
should be located and the attention of the class 
called to the fact that they are available. 

For reference works in many volumes there 
may be assigned a problem in which each stu- 
dent selects illustrations of particular features 
which may be found in any volume. For ex- 
ample, in studying encyclopedias, an outline for 
the study of the encyclopedia is distributed and 
the student is asked to illustrate such points 
as proportion, bibliography, entry under small 
topies such as famous buildings, characters in 
fiction, maps and portraits. Since these illus- 
trations may be taken from any volume, twenty 
students may be examining one encyclopedia at 
the same time. The outline used is reproduced 
here to show the criteria for study which are 
given to the student. 

OUTLINE FOR THE STUDY OF ENCYCLOPEDIAS 

Examine the encyclopedias assigned for the 
following points. Hlustrate numbers 1, 2, 3, 5. 
6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 13 for each encyclopedia as as- 
asigned. 

1, Authority, up-to-dateness 
2. Scope (limitations, if any, length of 
articles, balance of subjects) 
3. Articles 
a. Signed or unsigned 
d. Style, popular or for specialist 
e. Proportion 
f. Outlined or subdivided 
1. Date of publication, last revision, and 
time covered by supplements 
5. “See” and “see also” references 
6. Method of alphabeting 

Letter by letter 

Word by word 
Indication of pronunciation 


~ 
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8. Bibliography 

9. Small subjects. e. g. fictitious characters. 
famous buildings, titles of books, etc. 

10. Illustrations, portraits, plates, maps, etc. 

11. Binding, size of print, paper, size of vol- 

ume 

12. Indexes and reading courses 

13. Yearbooks and supplements 

In studying annuals like the Statesman’s 
Yearbook and the Offictal Congressional Di- 
rectory, which have not changed in form for 
many years, the student may be allowed to use 
any one of the file for the last ten years, on con- 
dition that the date of the annual used is stated. 

Sometimes enough copies of the conspectus of 
a reference book, containing sample pages and 
illustrations may be obtained from the publisher 
to supply a section, and used for each section 
as the work is studied. This use may continue 
until the pamphlet is worn out. These book- 
lets are planned to illustrate the particular fea- 
tures of the work, and if a study of them is fol- 
lowed by a brief examination of the work itself 
for indexes and special features not included in 
the conspectus, this is an excellent way to study 
a reference book. Sample pages of Webster's 
New International Dictionary which may be ob- 
tained from the publishers are most helpful in 
teaching the use of any dictionary. 

In teaching varieties of indexes, mimeo- 
graphed examples may be distributed and the 
students required to identify like indexes in any 
book. 

By requiring the students themselves to 
formulate and solve problems illustrating the 
particular features of the books assigned, sev- 
eral students may be working on the different 
volumes of a work at the same time. This 
method may be used effectively towards the end 
of the course when the students have acquired 
the technique of the study of reference books. 

ENSURE INDIVIDUAL WORK 

When many students are working together 
there is a temptation to help each other if all 
are trying to find the same specific information. 
The type of problem in which all students find 
the same information is best for class discussion 
since the students have a common experience. 
Further, finding definite informaton is the way 
reference work is done, and sufficient practice 
in this type must be used to give the student 
practice in reference procedure. A dozen dif- 
ferent sets of reference questions would tend to 
ensure individual work, but then there is no 
basis for general class discussion, which is de- 
sirable. If a common list of questions is used 
the written work cannot be used for grading 
since there is no way to know whether all have 
done individual work. Careful questioning in 
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the recitation on how to find similar facts and 
on the characteristics of the books will reyea| 
possible slackers and grading can be done from 
the recitation. 

In the type of problem such as that for the 
study of Readers’ Guide there can be no |. 
laboration without detection. A copy of this 
problem follows. 


OUTLINE FOR THE STUDY OF 
Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature 
1. Points to remember 
Time covered, frequency of publication, 
method of cumulation 
Number and scope of magazines indexed 
Fullness of bibliographic description 
Method of indexing 
Which publications of the U.S. Govern. 
ment are indexed 
2. Illustrate by references from any volume 
of Reader’s Guide and give the dates of 
the volume used. 
For a reference give full name of author. 
title, full name of magazine, volume, pay. 
ing, and date. 
1. Author entry 
. Title entry 
. Subject entry 
. Article with map or portrait 
. Date of a recent event 
6. How to find poems 
7. How to find plays 
8. Plays for children 
9, A “see” reference 
10. A “see also” reference 
11. The name of an editor of a magazine 
12. Locate the index of a magazine 
3. Select two articles on the five day week fo: 
a boy who is debating the subject. 

4. Select two articles on the direct primaries 

for a speaker at the Rotary Club. 

Individual work is also ensured in the 
assignment in which each student is required to 
formulate and solve her own problems illus- 
trating the use of a group of books, e. . find 
all the information about a certain college to 
he obtained from a group of books on educa- 
tion, or, how Dickens is treated in each of a 
group of books on literature. Each student 
chooses individual problems and solves them. 
The problems may arise from need in other 
courses, thus correlating with a saving of effort. 
and addition of interest. 

The project such as the compilation of a 
reference list with definite specifications can be 
entirely individualized for each student selects 
her own topic. Frequent teaching tests of the 
thinking thru variety will reveal to the student 
the necessity for doing her own work and to the 
teacher the actual work each student is doing. 
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Class discussion and oral review also tend to 
discourage collaboration. 


TRAINING STUDENTS TO THINK IN TERMS OF 
REFERENCE WORK 

The tendency is always to think of solving 
the concrete problem in hand rather than of 
how to find similar information. The tendency 
is also to remember the specific facts found 
rather than how and where these facts were 
found. The student who sets out to find why 
the hot water pipes freeze more quickly than 
the cold water pipes becomes interested in that 
very thing and remembers the cause rather than 
that she found it in the footnotes in a text-book 
on physics. The latter viewpoint must be kept 
constantly before the class. Direction as to how 
to study needs to be repeated constantly. Fre- 
quent objective teaching tests of the variety, 
“Name the book you would consult first to 
find .” are of great assistance in forming 
this habit of thinking. 


MEMORIZING 


About two hundred books are included in the 
four hour course, Students must be taught so 
to associate these titles with their use that they 
will be recalled when the reference situation 
arises which requires their use. Moulton’s Li- 
brary of Literary Criticism of British and 
American Authors, has in its title all the im- 
portant elements of its use; (1) Criticism, 
(2) American authors, (3) British authors. 
Here we have three points of association and re- 
call, and failure of any one of them is likely 
to lead the searcher astray. If both British and 
American are forgotten, the student is likely to 
consult the book for universal criticism, if either 
British or American is not recalled, that litera- 
ture is neglected. 

In presentation the teacher should form as 
many associations as possible by means of 
striking illustrations connecting the student’s 
experience with the present problem. Humor is 
of value, and keen interest must be aroused. 
Memorizing should be a by-product of thinking, 
which is the reorganization of experience so that 
it can be used in solving new problems. Insist- 
ence upon the use of exact titles in recitation 
and review is helpful. Constant oral review by 
means of actual reference questions from the 
reference desk is good practice in recall, and 
good training in reference procedure. 

Occasionally the beginning of the recitation 
may be turned into a reception, each member of 
the class representing a book in the assignment. 
Doorkeepers are appointed and each guest must 
prove her elegibility by telling her reference 
features. If the doorkeeper is not satisfied, she 
is sent back to the reference room to try again 
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later. The reception line begins with the teacher 
and as each guest arrives she announces her 
name and is passed down the line taking her 
place at the end. In this way each title is re- 
peated and heard many times. The students de- 
vise many delightful impersonations. The re- 
ception takes but a few minutes of time and 
stimulates interest’ and imagination and helps 
form associations for recall. Another device is 
to organize the section into two parts like the 
old fashioned spelling bee. 


WRITTEN WORK 

The revision of written work for large classes 
is no small task. Written work must be re- 
quired frequently at first and revised by the 
teacher until the students acquire the proper 
technique of study, then less need be required 
and much of the revision may be done by the 
students in the recitation. The recitation can 
usually be depended upon to reveal errors. Too 
much written work takes time which may be 
more profitably spent on study, and thus defeats 
its own aim. Also if the problem is always to 
he handed in and revised by the teacher and 
grading is dependent upon it, the student tends 
to concentrate upon the written exercise rather 
than on reference procedure. Projects such as 
reference lists will necessarily have to be re- 
vised by the teacher both for form and content 
for no two lists will be alike. Frequent short 
answer teaching tests require little time for 
scoring either by student or teacher. With care- 
ful planning much of the revision can be 
eliminated and with advantage both to student 
and teacher. 

These papers on the teaching of reference 
work have been written largely for experimental 
purposes and the writer will be glad to have 
the comment of teachers of this subject. The 
articles preceding are “How to Study Reference 
Books,” and “The Teaching and Testing of the 
Unit on History,” printed in the Liprary Jour- 
NAL for February 15 and April 15, respectively. 


THE CALENDAR 


May 4. At 4 West 40th St.. Vanity Fair restaurant. 
New York Regional Catalogue Group. 

May 9. At Columbia University. Annual institute for 
library workers of Westchester and Rockland 
Counties and Western Long Island. 

May 21-23. In Washington, D. C. Annual conference 
of the Special Libraries Association. 

May 28-June 2. At West Baden, Ind. Annual confer- 
ence of the American Library Association. 
June 26-29. At the Eastland Hotel, Portland, Maine. 
Joint meeting of the library associations of all the 

New England states. 

Sept. 49. At Richfield Springs. Annual meeting of 
the New York Library Association. 

Oct. 17-19. In Danville. Illinois Library Association. 
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THE LIBRARIAN AND THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


BY JOHN CARR DUFF 


Principal, Benjamin Franklin Junior High School, Uniontown. Pennsylvania 


A rew vears ago Carl Sandburg wrote for the 
Atlantic Monthly some forty definitions of po- 
etry. They are all different, yet they all define 
what poetry may be, and the droll Mr. Sandburg 
would be the first to admit that every man must 
write his own definition of poetry and will prob- 
ably never achieve one that satisfies him if he 
knows what poetry is. 

To those of us upon whom the compelling 
spirit of the junior high school has descended, 
it is the poetry of educational endeavor. It is 
the glory of the junior high school that no per- 
son can ever write a_ satisfactory inclusive 
definition of it which will serve for all places 
or all time. In the public schools of America 
the junior high schools are pioneers blazing the 
trail to the educational Promised Land. They 
can no more be circumscribed by definition than 
Daniel Boone could have been confined by a 
rail fence. The junior high school teacher is 
both pioneer and poet. The poetry he sees in 
his work is as free from traditions and conven- 
tions as are the prancing lines of Sandburg or 
Lindsay. 

My own definition of the junior high school, 
if | could write one, must include as a condi- 
tioning factor the successful administration of a 
complete junior high school library. You will 
not quarrel with that requirement, and there is 
no thoroly progressive schoolman who has not 
admitted the importance of the library in the 
school. If we may assume that the library is 
a primary necessity, I may then ask you to hear 
my conception of when it is complete and when 
it is successful. 

Better than I can ever know, you know the 
things which are required to make a library. 
Books, shelves, tables, chairs, charging desk, 
magazines, papers, pamphlets and clipping files, 
display cases, pictures, posters, maps, globes, 
plaster casts, ferns, flowers, ship models, an 
aquarium, a canary,—would you allow a canary 
in your library?—and last of all, boys and 
girls, teachers, and the librarian—all of these 
comfortably arranged in a large room, well- 
lighted, centrally located, make the library. But 
the complete library is achieved only when the 
room has acquired the friendly atmosphere and 
mellow character which beckon to the passing 
student or tug at the coat tails of the boy who 
must be away to his next class. The library 
must become the living-room, the hearthside, of 


the school. If the school has a soul, it \il| 
abide in the library. 

There are not many complete school libraries. 
In many places school buildings are still erected 
with no room provided for a library. Some- 
times a room has been provided, but it stands 
bare of equipment until it is finally condenned 
to be a classroom. Not infrequently the prin- 
cipal permits the library to be used as a study 
hall, and the librarian spends her energy in 
patrolling the room. In hundreds of schools 
the shelves are filled with shabby old sets of 
hooks given to the school, instead of to the junk- 
man, by a gracious community. The musty 0} 
volumes sleep day in and day out. Their brown 
pages and fine type protect them against intru- 
sion. Sometimes the books on the shelves are 
new, but they have been selected by the prin- 
cipal in accordance with his own interests or 
his idea of what youth ought to like. High 
pressure salesmanship is also accountable for 
many rows in imitation morocco bindings, Com- 
plete Works of E. P. Roe or Bulwer-Lytton. 

Whatever the extent of the physical equip- 
ment provided her to work with, the success of 
the library depends almost entirely on the libra- 
rian, depends upon her personality and her 
training\ The best equipped library could onl) 
fail without skillful administration. You know 
well enough how inadequate are library facili- 
ties in many schools. Those who hold the 
purse strings and determine the policies of your 
schools are those among whom we must preach 
the gospel of library. It is appropriate to pay 
tribute here to one of the most zealous of the 
leaders in such missionary work. If the public 
schools of Pennsylvania today are not the last 
to recognize the value of the school library, 
most of the credit must go to Miss Adeline B. 
Zachert, who until recently was director of 
School Libraries in the Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction of this State. 

Since you are familiar with library require- 
ments, J can justify my presence here only by 
telling you something that may be in some de- 
gree inspirational. If the success of the junior 
high school is conditioned by the success of its 
library, and the success of the library is so 
largely that of the librarian, it should be profit- 
able to analyze the responsibilities of this 
woman upon whose efforts so much depends. 
[ think of these responsibilities as three: 
First, skilful administration; second, promotion 
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among students of a genuine interest in good 
books, and third, service to the instructional 
program of the school, 

The elements of administration are the first 
tools the library student acquires: Catalog sys- 
tems, alphabetical filing, charging, accession- 
ing. book repair, and the hundred-odd skills 
that make up the craft of the librarians. With- 
out this knowledge and skill applied to its 
administration, the library can give only lim- 
ited service and will quickly disintegrate. In 
many schools the principal has assigned to man- 
age the library some teacher whose only qualifi- 
cation is a love of books. That is a desirable 
trait, but it carries with it no magic. The 
teacher-librarian often finds at the end of the 
term that the library is bankrupt, the books car- 
vied off or destroyed. Our successful librarian 
has served her apprenticeship in the guild and 
by diligent application has learned the library 
craft. Even with such preparation, her success 
in administration must depend in part upon her 
inherent executive capacity. 

Responsibility for the management of the 
library rests solely with the librarian, but the 
teachers, especially those of the English depart- 
ment, share with her the business of directing 
the leisure reading of the students. The libra- 
rian. however, has in this matter a responsi- 
bility greater than the teacher's, for her effort 
is potentially more effective. 

Every activity of the junior high school is 
founded upon adolescent characteristics. — In- 
terest in reading blossoms in the seventh grade. 
The peak of the reading curve is reached in the 
thirteenth or fourteenth year. For the early 
adolescent books alone satisfy the new-born 
mental inquisitiveness. The child finds it 
pleasant to use the enlarged mental power that 
is coming to him. He longs to find out things 
for himself, to discover life’s truths by his own 
effort. External authority begins to be op- 


‘pressive. The library offers an invitation to the 


youth to satisfy, without restrictions, his normal 
urge, a torturing curiosity. Unless this impulse 
is properly directed the child is likely to gratify 
it in reading which is morally and emotionally 
damaging. 

Magazines today provide reading matter that 
is inexpensive and, to the untrained reader, 
thoroly satisfying. What magazine is the big- 
gest seller in our city? You could probably 
guess. To the seeker after truth what more is 
necessary when he has found True Confessions, 
True Romances, and True Story? Magazines 
of this type publish stories which are not only 
fabricated, but which are not even remotely re- 
lated to truth. The impression of life which 
they convey is likely to be a warped and un- 
wholesome one. The future of our youth de- 
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pends upon his ability to perceive the truth and 
use it. The reading done by unguided boys and 
girls does not train them to recognize the truth. 
Josh Billings said once, “It’s better not to know 
so much than to know so much that ain't so.” 
For our adolescent we could say, “It’s better 
not to read so much than to read so much that 
ain’t so.” 

Every great accomplishment is preceded by a 
vision, whether it be a new system of govern- 
ment, a suspension bridge, or a masterpiece in 
marble or on canvas. But the only visions 
which ever grow into material fact are those 
founded on truth and worked out on principles 
of established knowledge. We have it as our 
duty to guide and develop the imagination of 
our children and direct it along constructive 
lines, so that in the days to come they may bet- 
ter solve their great problems. They must be 
taught to observe, discriminate, compare, and 
classify, and out of their findings to build 
visions of better schools and churches, better 
social and industrial methods, better world re- 
lations. 

The librarian who successfully directs the 
reading of boys and girls must know intimately 
the books she prefers for them, and she must 
be equally familiar with the adolescent mind 
and the interests, capacities, and secret long- 
ings of each individual student. The shelf list 
must cover a range of books that will allow the 
librarian to direct the reader to a book that will 
be enjoyable, for reading for pleasure must be. 
above all, pleasant. Book lists made up by 
well-intentioned people according to what they 
think the children ought to read for their own 
good are likely to have small favor with the 
young readers, “The taste of the fish and not 
of the fisherman determines the bait.” The stu- 
dent who has found some pleasure in reading 
comes back for another book and tells his 
friends the merits of the books he has enjoyed. 
In the library as well as business, “Our best 
advertisement is a_ satisfied customer.” The 
librarian who knows books and knows children 
and can subtly communicate her enthusiasm for 
both is certain to know the flavor of success. 

The day of the cramped little room full of 
donated books, managed by a puzzled teacher 
or the office clerk, is passing. The library is no 
longer an annex to the English department. It 
has a purpose of its own. It is an independent 
factor for the realization of definite educational 
objectives. Rote learning and textbook instruc- 
tion are gone to the Limbo of discarded meth- 
ods. The new methods and diminishing em- 
phasis on formal instruction deprive the class- 
room of its high prestige. The new methods of 
teaching are served best by the library, where 
situations are most nearly analogous to life 
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situations. The unit is the individual. The 
method is directed student activity. The libra- 
rian has new responsibilities. It is not enough 
to know catalog systems, adolescent psychology, 
and the whole range of juvenile and romantic 
literature. The librarian must know modern 
teaching methods, and should be familiar with 
the course of study for every subject. Is this 
too much to ask? Then what of the fact that 
she must also know adult psychology, must 
possess the tact necessary to communicate to 
the teacher how his teaching can be improved 
by employing the endless services of the library. 

The librarian is executive, counselor, critic, 
and supervisor. Every junior high school will 
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be marked by the character of the principal, 
who determines most of its policies and moulds 
its progress. But second only to the principal 
in the measure in which she may influence the 
success of the school is the patient woman who 
never runs out of smiles and has some interest. 
ing thing up her sleeve for every person in the 
building. Her success or failure will indicate 
the progress of the school. There is no position 
in the world I would rather have than that of 
a junior high school principal; but if I couldn’t 
be that, I should want to be a junior high schoo! 
librarian.* 


* This paper was read at the library institute held 
at Drexel Institute, Philadelphia, Pa., on February 25. 


Tre approved library purchase lists have gone 
from the office to the Purchasing Department. 
Our work is done. Since September the re- 
vision and preparation of annual supplements 
have occupied almost all the time of one person, 
assisted by several committees of school libra- 
rians. April 15th, and there yet remains the 
compilation of an initial purchase list for the 
new high schools! 

Are we dismayed? No, for a week ago a 
certain substantial, dependable, business- 
like blue volume appeared in the mail, reassur- 
ingly lettered in gold: Standard Catalog for 
High School Libraries. Part 1, Classified List. 
Part 2, Dictionary Catalog. The H. W. Wilson 
Company. 

The real secret of our composure in facing 
the emergency of the new initial list is due to 
the fact that we have been leaning all the year 
upon Part 1. 

The first part of the Standard Catalog for 
High School Libraries and the Children’s Cata- 
log are now shabby companions for the latest 
blue recruit to the librarian’s shelf of the faith- 
ful. But they have served as authorities on 
form of authors’ name, choice of edition, and 
suitability for grade; many a special super- 
visor has found the annotation he needed, or, 
because of the subject arrangement, a bibliog: 
raphy ready-made. The pamphlet lists, maps, 
and directory of sources for picture material 
have been invaluable. 

Part | provides a basis for that difficult first 
list: a balance of classes. This is flexible. 
Books for first purchase are starred books for 
junior high or suitable for the less mature high 
school pupil marked j. For our list, we must 
add special supervisors’ lists, books on home 
reading lists, requests from directors of school 


STANDARD CATALOG FOR 


HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


associations and clubs. We must add in the 
vocational and industrial phases, and eliminate 
in agriculture. But Part 1 will lend itself to 
any set of book needs, and school finances. 
Part 2 now appears as a complete dictionary 
catalog of the 2600 titles listed in Part J. 

School librarians note with pleasure that sub- 
ject entries are made for historical fiction, and 
that there are title entries for short stories and 
plays in collections. 

The subject headings are from Minnie Earl 


Sears’ List of Subject Headings for Small 
Libraries, which insures simplicity of heading, 


and a certain desirable conformity to public . 


library usage. 

High and junior high school librarians whose 
catalogs may be in good working order will 
welcome Part 2 as a supplement to their cata- 
logs. School librarians whose catalogs are in- 
adequate may, by means of checking, make the 
Standard Catalog serve as their catalog. 

An annual supplement, giving both a classi- 
fied list and a dictionary arrangement is pro- 
jected on the cumulated plan. With some pro- 
vision for frequent revision of the basic list, 
the Standard Catalog and its supplements bids 
fair to be a bulwark to school, as well as public 
librarians, for some time to come. 

Miss Brown and the H. W. Wilson Co. are to 
be congratulated upon a fine and much needed 


piece of work. 
Marron Lovis, 


Supervisor of Detroit School Libraries. 


A film library of 10,000 slides, one of the 
most extensive in the country for purely educa- 
tional use, is maintained by the visual educa- 
tion division of the New York State Department 
of Education. 
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THE FREE PUBLIC LIBRARY OF BLOOMFIELD 


BY MARY FRANKLIN BARRETT 


Secretary of the Board of Trustees, Bloomfield, (N. J.) Free Public Library 


Bioomrten’s colonial Green, with its late 
eighteenth century church and its early nine- 
teenth century parish house, manse and Theo- 
logical Seminary building, has received a har- 
monious addition in the shape of a public li- 
brary of Southern Colonial design. This, the 
last public building completed by its architect, 
John F, Capen of Bloomfield, is considered by 
the townspeople to be the masterpiece of an 
experienced architect and a labor of love on the 
part of a citizen who had already, in many 
capacities, given invaluable service to his town. 
In accepting a tablet recently erected in the 
Library to the memory of Mr. Capen by the 


nishing of the rooms; and to Mr. Van Liew for 
his personal supervision of all details. 

The building is of fireproof construction; red 
brick with white stone trimmings. Its cost was 
about $175,000 exclusive of the land. It con- 
sists of a basement, two stories in front, and a 
story and a half in the rear. The rear story 
and a half holds the book stacks and is divided 
by a balcony into a main and a mezzanine 
floor. The front second story is given over to 
a large room which has contained exhibitions 
of paintings and is destined to house an_his- 
torical museum of Bloomfield and its vicinity. 

The first floor is entered thru a vestibule bear- 


Courtesy of the Newark Evening News 


DESIGNED TO HARMONIZE WITH THE OTHER BUILDINGS ON THE GREEN, BLOOMFIELD’S PUBLIC 
LIBRARY COMBINES BEAUTY WITH CONVENIENCE 


New Jersey Society of Architects, Alfred B. Van 
Liew, President of the Trustees of the Free Pub- 
lic Library, spoke of the building as “beautiful, 
and yet so practical and workable that even one 
year after its completion there is not a thing 
we would change.” Great credit is due also to 
the librarian, Miss Janet F. Melvain, for her 
aid in planning the arrangement and the fur- 


ing on one wall the tablet to Mr. Capen and 
on the opposite side one of similar design com- 
memorating the gift to the town by James N. 
Jarvie of the Jarvie Memorial Library and its 
endowment, which formed the basis of the 
present institution, Both tablets are of bronze 
and were made by the Gorham Company of 


New York. 
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Courtesy of the Newark Evening News 
IN THE CHILDREN’S ROOM 


The first impression on entering the Library tion than any other company, The chairs are 
is one of light, comfort and space. This is of the Windsor model, armless in the reference 
given partly by the broad lobby, with the desk room and with arms in the reading room. There 
facing the entrance and low partitions sepa- are plenty of them—more than enough for the 
rating it from the reading and reference _ tables. 


rooms on either side; partly by the adequate The Art Metal Company of Newark fur. 
lighting, the pale green walls, and the gray nished the stacks, which are dark green. The 
woodwork and furniture; and partly by the cork tile on the floors came from the Armtsrong 
home-like fireplaces with their colonial candles Cork Company of Pittsburgh, and the electric 
and the paintings which 
hang above them. These 
paintings are representative 
work of two well-known 
artists of the vicinity, 
Charles Warren Eaton of 
Bloomfield and Frederick 
Ballard Williams of Glen 
Ridge. Mr. Eaton has re- 
cently presented another 
picture and has also been 
very generous with loans. 
Another painting, “Peasants 
at Rest,” the work of a mod- 
ern Polish artist, was 
brought from Poland and 
presented to the Library by 
Mrs. Teofil Daneski of 
Bloomfield. 

The furniture ob- 
tained from various sources. 


moon 


4 Specifications were prepared 
mes and the Trustees received 

= bids. The Library Bureau 
BASEMENT PLAN furnished a larger propor- MAIN FLOOR 
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lioht fixtures from the 
Cassidy Company of 
New York. 

The children reach 
their room in the base- 
ment by an entrance 
under the front steps. 
They have their own 
librarian. Special fea- 
tures of the children’s 
room are its fireplace, 
which functions fre- 
quently and is flanked 
by three benches; its 
lamp shades which bear 
appropriate pictures; its 
cases for show’ and 
*clean-hand” books; its 
closets with cork doors 
useful for bulletin 
boards; and its Span- 
ish galleon, made and 
presented by Peter Ori, 
a former high school 
student. 

Across the hall is the 
auditorium, which seats 
one hundred and fifty people. It has a stage 
with a curtain and foot-lights, and a dressing- 
room: and is obtainable on most occasions for 
a nominal fee. It has an outside exit door. 

Screens divide the workroom into two parts 
and make a staff room out of the front. Here 
cupboards and a small stove give opportunities 


[Ly connection with the Fiftieth Anniversary of 
the Providence Public Library in February, an 
historical and descriptive exhibit was displayed 
at the central library. In glass exhibit cases 
were shown original documents, including the 
records of the first meeting of public spirited 
citizens who gathered together more than a half 
century ago to arouse interest in the establish- 
ment of a free public library for Providence. 
Among other items exhibited were a copy of 
the charter issued by the State, the first city 
ordinance appropriating money for the library, 
the first printed catalog, and the statistics of 
circulation and registration of the first year. 
Photographs showing Providence in 1827 and 
the Providence of today gave atmosphere to 
this part of the exhibit. 

Two features which attracted much attention 
were a collection of some of the “Best Sellers 
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PROVIDENCE PUBLIC. 
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for lunches for the li- 
brarians refresh- 
ments for the meetings 
in the Auditorium. 
Bloomfield is a town 
of about 33,000 inhabi- 
tants. The librarian’s 
report for 1927 showed 
30.873 volumes on the 
shelves at the end of the 
year, a total circulation 
of 165,657 books and 
pictures, and 
6.104 active borrowers. 
Besides the main build- 
ing the library main- 
tains two deposit sta- 
tions in schools. They 
are open once a week 
for about two hours. 
Collections of books 
have been placed in six 
or seven public schools 
and one church school. 
to stay thru the term or 
until a change is neces- 
sary. For two winters 
a station was carried on in the Polish section 
of the town. It was abandoned because the 
demand for books was transferred to the cen- 
tral building. The library staff consists of 


Courtesy of George W. French 


the librarian and six assistants, one of whom 
is on part time. High school students serve 
as pages. 


LIBRARY PUBLICITY 


of 1878 and 1928” and “Children’s Favorites 
of Yesterday and Today.” 

Around the walls of the room were specially 
prepared posters describing the organization 
and the service of the library system, and call- 
ing attention to pressing needs, 

A model of the proposed extension to the 
central building and another of the new Wans- 
kuck Branch, for which plans are being drawn, 
contributed much to the variety of the exhibit’s 
content. 

After a showing for a fortnight at the central 
library, a portion of the exhibit was displayed 
in the Rhode Island Hospital Trust Company 
(one of the city’s most prominent display 
points) for a week. The accompanying photo- 
graph is a view of the exhibit in its down-town 
showing. 

One novel feature of the Library's anniver- 
sary celebration was the flood-lighting of the 
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and Social the community 


FIFTY YEARS OF SERVICE ILLUSTRATED BY A WELL PLANNED EXHIBIT 


central library for a period of two weeks. A Telegraph Co. across the street, brought out 
battery of sixteen flood-lighting units, arranged _ in striking relief the graceful architectural lines. 
along the portico of the N. E. Telephone & CLARENCE E, SHERMAN. 


BEAUTY OF THE LIBRARY WAS WELL BROUGHT OUT BY STRONG LIGHTING 
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RADIO VOTERS’ SERVICE OF 
THE NATIONAL LEAGUE OF 
WOMAN VOTERS 


List compiled by the A. L. A. 
THE FARM PROBLEM 


SPEAKERS; 
Charles W. Holman. 
Henry Wallace, Editor of Wallace’s Farmer. 
B. N. Hibbard, Department of Agriculture, 
University of Wisconsin, 

J. E. Rankin, comp. The McNary-Haugen Farm 
Surplus Bill. Debate handbook. Univer- 
sity of North Carolina Extension Bulletin. 
Univ. of N. C. Press, November, 1927. 

J. E. Johnsen, comp. Agriculture and the Tariff. 
(Reference Shelf) Wilson, 1927. 

Bibliographies, affirmative and negative refer- 
ences, and general discussion of the rela- 
tion and bearings of the tariff upon agri- 
culture and agricultural relief. 

L. H. Bailey. The Harvest of the Year to the 
Tiller of the Soil. Macmillan, 1927. 
“Farm Prices and the Value of Gold.” J. R. 
Commons in North American Review 
225:27-41, 196-211. January-February, 

1928. 

“Agriculture, a National Problem.” W. W. 
Head in Review of Reviews 77:279-284. 
March, 1928. 

“Keys to Farm Relief.” S. G. Rubinow in /nde- 
pendent 120:63-64. January 21, 1928. 


SUMMER COURSES IN 
LIBRARY SCIENCE 


KANSAS STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Courses offered from May 31 to July 28 at 
Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia, in- 
clude two courses—on library methods and the 
use of the library—open only to those due to 
receive degrees at the close of the summer ses- 
sion. For others seven courses are offered: 
Library economy and administration, school li- 
brary administration, children’s literature, book 
selection and classification, reference work, 
literature of high school subjects, and cata- 
loging. 

Address C. P. Baber, librarian and director 
of library training. 


NEW JERSEY SCHOOL 


Dorixe July courses totaling 450 hours work 
will be given at Ocean City under the auspices 
of the New Jersey Public Library Commission. 
Inquiries should be addressed to the Librarian, 
New Jersey Public Library Commission, State 
House, Trenton, N, J. 
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CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL 


J uty 9-August 24. Chautauqua Summer School. 
Particulars may be obtained from Mary E. 
Downey, director of the school. Address: Deni- 
son University Library, Granville, Ohio. 


RIVERSIDE LIBRARY SERVICE SCHOOL 


Tue Riverside Library Service School pre- 
sents for 1928, a summer session of eight weeks, 
beginning June 25th and ending August 17th. 
The regular courses include classification and 
cataloging, book selection, appreciation of mu- 
sic, library administration and loan work, lib- 
rary handicraft and book repair, the elements 
of reference work, books and methods, chil- 
dren’s literature and_ story-telling. Special 
courses include library law, modern languages 
for catalogers, business libraries and high school 
libraries. 

Correspondence should be addressed to 
Charles F. Woods, librarian, Riverside Public 
Library, Riverside, California. 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 
Syracuse University School of Library Science 
offers a six weeks’ course from July 2 to August 
10, with two options: the first, for public libra- 
rians, with courses in public library manage- 
ment, book selection, reference work, classifi- 
cation, and cataloging; the second option, for 
school librarians, offering courses in school 
library administration, classification, and cata- 
loging, book selection, and reference work. The 
courses have been approved by the New York 
State Department of Education and the A. L. A. 
Address correspondence to Wharton Miller, 
director, School of Library Science, Syracuse 
University, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Farmers numbering 1600 form the largest class 
of borrowers for five years recently surveyed 
by the Saskatchewan Open Shelf Library. 
Teachers come next with a total of 746, then 
married women 567, students 368, clergymen 
217, merchants 59, clerks 56, bankers 47, law- 
vers 46, agents 45, housekeepers 41, grain buy- 
ers 40, postmasters 27, physicians, mechanics 
and railroad employees, 16 each; carpenters 14, 
journalists, lumbermen, stenographers, 11 each; 
salesmen 12, engineers 10, civil servants, secre- 
taries, secretary-treasurers, 9 each; accountants, 
nurses, 8 each; blacksmiths, druggists, labourers 
7 each; builders, hotel keepers, 6 each; book- 
keepers, dentists, harness makers, musicians, 
telegraphers, telephone operators, 5 each; mis- 
sionaries, policemen ranchers, station agents, 4 
each, contractors, justice of peace, butchers, edi- 
tors, painters, supervisors (S. S. B.), 3 each. 
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No detailed report has yet been received of 
the Mexican Library Congress, April 16-21, at 
which were present, on behalf of the A. L. A., 
Secretary Milam, Chairman Vance of the Com- 
mittee on Library Relations with the Hispanic 
Peoples, and Director Van Patten of Leland 
Stanford University Library, President Roden 
having unfortunately been detained in Chicago. 
It may be stated, however, that the sessions of 
the Congress represented definite library prog- 
ress in Mexico of which more will be learned at 
West Baden, where the Mexican delegates, 
present at the invitation of the A. L. A., made 
possible by a grant from the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace, will be received 
with friendship and distinction. It has been 
arranged that these delegates will be made ac- 
quainted with the methods of American libra- 
ries by a pre-conference and_post-conference 
journey as far south as Houston and as far east 
as New York, whence they will sail for home 
in June. 


Tae program for the West Baden Conference, 
the fiftieth of the A.L.A., a seeming dis- 
crepancy as to semi-centenary caused by the 
omission of an annual conference in 1878 and 
1881 will in three of its five general sessions be 
specialized on topics of present emphasis— 
library extension, education, adult as well as 
for librarianship, and children’s library work, 
including the presentation of the John Newbery 
Medal. The initial session will include a wel- 
come to Indiana by Mrs. Elizabeth Claypool 
Earl, so long identified with library progress as 
the head of the Indiana Library Commission, 
now the Indiana State Library and Historical 
Department, the presidential address of Mr. 
Roden, which will be looked forward to with 
keen interest, and an address from Miss Ahern, 
State Library of Indiana before she joined the 
library editorial fraternity. A very notable 
session will be that mid-week when ex-President 
Belden will deliver an address on “Library 
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nam will treat of some recent developments jn 
our national library; there will be a report 
from Chairman Bishop for the Committee op 
International Relations, including information 
about the important work at the Vatican Library 
under his leadership; and the presentation of 
the delegates of the National Congress of Libra. 
rians which was in session last month in Mexico 
City. 


Ox his return from Rome last week, Mr. 
W. W. Bishop brought interesting word of 
progress in library affairs abroad, especially 
at the Vatican Library, where his associates 
from America, Prof. Hanson, Mr. Martel and 
others, and library experts from other countries 
are accomplishing most important world sery. 
ice with the personal approval of the Pope, of 
which reports have just been made to Presi- 
dent Butler of the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace which has furnished the 
funds for this great international peace gesture. 
Mr. Bishop attended, while in Rome, a meeting 
there of the International Library Committee 
provided for at the Edinburgh conference last 
year, Dr. Colijn of Sweden presiding, and 
arrangements were set on foot for the first meet- 
ing of the international library gathering at 
Rome in June 1929. A meeting has also been 
held at Geneva of the League of Nations com. 
mittee for the Rockefeller library building, 
which has to deal with a rather difficult prob- 
lem in relation to the proposed site, on a lim- 
ited piece of ground, between the proposed 
League Secretariat building and the Interna. 
tional Labor Office. The committee is proceed- 
ing slowly, but has already reached the impor- 
tant decision of using one million dollars for 
endowment and applying the other million di- 
rectly to the start of a building of such con- 
struction as to permit of the expansion which 
the future will demand. At Rome, on May &th, 
there will be the conference of the diplomati 
representatives of the governments united in the 
International Copyright Union for the revision 
of the Berne-Berlin convention, for which Am- 
bassador Fletcher, Representative Sol Blum and 
Register Solberg have been appointed official 
observers by President Coolidge, so that mucli 
attention will be concentrated in the direction 
of the Eternal City during the current year. 


Ar Chicago where the Public Library continues 
under the able directorship of Carl B. Roden, 
there have been many changes. At the John 
Crerar Library Clement W. Andrews was re- 
tired on April Ist with the title of Librarian 
Emeritus because of his continuing disability 
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thru illness, from which, however, he has in 
vart recovered, half pay being assured him for 
his remaining years, which his library friends 
will trust may be many. He had served the 
John Crerar Library and the people of Chicago 
from the inception of that institution, which has 
owed its great development to his guiding hand 
and his work culminated in the novel combina- 
tion of the office and library building, also hous- 
ing the A. L. A. headquarters, which will be a 
jasting memorial to him. Few members of the 
A. L. A. have served it more vigorously and in a 
ereater variety of service, and he has won hosts 
of friends. Mr. Edward Tweedell was retired at 
the same time under like conditions, but unfor- 
tunately we have to record the death last month 
of this excellent librarian, who made his con- 
tribution not only to the John Crerar library 
during twenty years but also to the A. L. A., 
of which he had been for many years treasurer, 
and one of Mr. Faxon’s associates in guiding 
library pilgrims on their way. J. Christian 
Bay, as the new librarian in chief has already 
won for his administrative ability golden opin- 
ions such as for many years have been accorded 
him for unusual bibliographical skill, and his 
experience on the staffs of the Library of Con- 
gress and under Dr. Andrews assure the John 
Crerar Library of the continuance of its high 
repute. The Newberry Library is happily with- 
out change of personnel, and Mr. Utley is doing 
there such good work as he did from 1911 to 
1920 as secretary of the A. L. A. Dr. Raney 
will presently concentrate attention upon his 
post as director of the University of Chi- 
cago libraries for which he has taken a year 
of preparation in travel and study of library 
buildings and methods, and Prof. George A. 
Works is prepared to start the new graduate 
library school, where Mr. Hanson will be the 
Professor of Bibliography after return from 
the good work in which he is now engaged at 
the Vatican Library in Rome. 


| HE committee, headed by Dr. Williamson, on 
the journal of discussion, as it is defined, so 
long discussed in A. L. A. circles, is wisely sur- 
veying the ground carefully for the pecuniary 
support of such periodical before making final 
plans, and the members of the A. L. A. have 
generally received the invitation to become par- 
ticipants in the enterprise as subscribers or as 
guarantors for a period of three or five years. 
The committee is desirous that the funds of the 
A. L. A. for general purposes shall not be de- 
pleted for this special enterprise and therefore 
is going ahead cautiously. The proposal sug- 
gests the remarkable growth of library journal- 
ism from the time when the Liprary JOURNAL, 
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before the organization of the A. L. A. itself, 
was alone in the field, struggling against the 
discouragements which both the periodical and 
the Association had to contend with at the start. 
Then came Public Libraries, now Libraries, 
which has thruout its history of thirty-two years 
had the benefit of Miss Ahern’s close knowl- 
edge of library affairs, and other journals of 
special character, particularly Special Libraries, 
the official journal of the Special Libraries Asso- 
ciation, the Law Library Journal, official organ 
of the American Association of Law Libraries, 
and the several publications of the A. L. A,, 
which now include the A. L. A. Bulletin, the 
Booklist, the Adult Education periodical and 
still other serials. A notable feature has been 
the development of some of the bulletins of 
state commissions and individual libraries into 
periodicals of more or less general professional 
character, so that librarians have an immense 
amount of reading matter competing for the 
limited time which they can spare from their 
administrative work. 


— 


A NOTABLE achievement is the completion of 
the great philological dictionary of the Eng- 
lish language, proceeding from the Oxford 
University Press, by the recent issue of that part 
of the letter W required to complete the final 
volume, forty-four years after the publication 
of the first volume in 1884 and seventy after the 
inception of the work. The present writer re- 
calls vividly a visit to Mill Hill, just north of 
London, where Dr. Murray, the first editor, 
kept the material in thousands of pigeonholes, 
like tiny post-office boxes, within the single story 
fireproof edifice of the “nonconformist chapel” 
type. It was gratifying to be able to add two 
words not found in the cubby-holes, one being 
“portraitist” noted a few days before on an old 
print in the British Museum, the other an 
Americanism in the editorial columns of the 
New York Times received that morning. Fer 
years scholars thruout the English-speaking 
world were voluntary assistants in reading speci- 
fied works for discovery of the earliest use of 
a given word and its development in form and 
in meaning thru the successive stages of the 
English language. This process has resulted in 
a compendium which will be the standard on 
which all future dictionaries must be based. 
The set of volumes is rather costly for small 
libraries, but every library which can afford 
the outlay should place it on the shelves. The 
immense work on this book has been condensed 
into the Concise Oxford Dictionary by two 
capable philologists, and the smaller volume 
should not be missing from any library what- 
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CURRENT LITERATURE AND BIBLIOGRAPHY 


The Bridge, as is indicated by the drawing on 
the first page of the first number, dated Febru- 
ary, is a new periodical designed to span the 
gap between the thousands of readers who use 
the Albany (N.Y.) Public Library and the 
thousands of books which the library adds each 
year. “Distinguished Company” is a page de- 
voted to new biography, and “At Home and 
Abroad,” another on books of travel. By a 
coincidence, the first title listed in “Novels 
Worth Remembering” is The Bridge of San Luis 
Rey. The March issue has news notes on the 
general library field as well as special book lists. 


Parr II (mimeographed) of the A, L. A. Com- 
mittee on Library Extension County Library 
Campaign Handbook is now obtainable from 
the Association. Entitled “Newspaper Pub- 
licity for a County Library Campaign,” it sup- 
plements the first part, issued under the title 
“How to Organize a County Library Campaign,” 
and is chiefly devoted to twenty news stories and 
ten editorials embodying the practical sugges- 
tions made in the earlier pages for making the 
material most useful to the editor and most tell- 
ing in ultimate effect on newspaper readers. 


OBERLY MEMORAL PRIZE 
Tue Eunice Rockwood Oberly Memorial Prize, 


in memory of Miss Oberly, is awarded once in 
two years to the compiler submitting the best 
bibliography, either in printed or typewritten 
form, in the field of agriculture or the related 
sciences. The amount of the prize is the interest 
at 414 per cent on the Eunice Rockwood Oberly 
Memorial Fund amounting to $1,050 which is 
administered by the Anrerican Library Asso- 
ciation. The first award was made in 1924 to 
Mr. Max Meisel for the first volume of his 
Bibliography of American Natural History. The 
second award was made in 1926 to Mary G. 
Lacy, Annie M. Hannay, and Emily L. Day, 
joint compilers of the bibliography entitled 
Price Fixing by Governments, 424 B.C.-1926 
AD. 

Bibliographies submitted in competition for 
the third prize should be sent to the chairman of 
the Committee by December, 1928. The award 
will be made by the Committee soon after that 
date. It is hoped there will be a number of 
competitors from library schools, libraries, and 
colleges of this country. Further details in 
regard to the conditions of the prize are avail- 
able in printed form and may be obtained from 
the chairman of the Committee. 

The present membership of the Committee ap- 


pointed by the president of the A. L. A. js as 
follows: Claribel R. Barnett, librarian, U. s. 
Department of Agriculture, chairman; Frank k. 
Walter, librarian, University of Minnesota: 
Mary K. Bryan, Bureau of Plant Industry, U. s. 
Department of Agriculture; Mary E. Hazeltine, 
preceptor, University of Wisconsin Library 
School; Mary G. Lacy, librarian, Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture; William A. Slade, chief, Division 
of Bibliography, Library of Congress. 


THE ST. LOUIS PUBLIC LIBRARY 
MONTHLY BULLETIN 


To the Editor of the Liprary JOURNAL: 

I notice that you ask for corrections of the 
List of Library Periodicals by Gladys English, 
published in the Lrprary JouRNAL for February 
15. The entry of the St. Louis Public Library 
Bulletin on page 167 seems to us very mislead- 
ing. I think most persons would conclude that 
our present Bulletin is published at irregular 
intervals. 

The following form of entry has been pre- 
pared by our Catalog Department: 

St. Louis Public Library. Monthly Bulletin, 
New Series. v. 1, no. 1, 1903. 

Apparently there is no intention to trace the 
origin of publications back historically. The 
Bulletin’s predecessors were various and issued 
under different titles and at different times, but 
I see no reason for particularizing in this list. 
At one time the volume numbers were even re- 
peated, so that there are two vol. 1’s, vol. 2's, 
etc. under different dates. The Bulletin was, at 
one time, issued as a literary magazine with the 
title The St. Louis Public Library Magazine. 
~ There is no mention of our Municipal Rejer- 
ence Bulletin or our Teachers’ Bulletin, both of 
which are printed monthly. These are included 
in the Monthly Bulletin and it may not be 
thought necessary to give them separate entry, 
but they should be mentioned in a note. They 
are also issued as separates. 

I think it should also be noted that besides 
the lists of additions and bibliographies, the 
Bulletin usually contains a picture on the cover 
page. Some of these pictures have been con- 
sidered quite valuable by other libraries. It also 
contains occasional news notes, a subject index 
to recent additions and a list of coming lectures 
and recitals to be held in the city during the 
current month. 

ArtHur Bostwick, Librarian, 
St. Louis Public Library. 
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CALIFORNIA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Cauirornia librarians held their thirty-third 
annual meeting at the beautiful Mission Inn, 
Riverside, April 3rd to Sth. Mrs. Frances B. 
Linn of Santa Barbara made a most gracious 
president, and the meeting was a most enjoy- 
able one from every standpoint. 

A feature which appealed to many was the 
absence of section or group meetings, save 
luncheon meetings. An address on new view- 
points in American history occupied the first 
session; Professor Louis K. Koontz of the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles listing 
books which follow the changing viewpoints in 
the history of America. 

The next session was devoted to library pub- 
licity. Publicity by news writing was dis- 
cussed by Frederick Faulkner of Sacramento 
who stressed the avoidance of colorless admin- 
istration details in seeking newspaper publicity, 
and stressed rather the human interest events of 
the library. For library publicity by public 
speaking a lay jury, consisting of Stanley Abel, 
Kern County supervisor, Frank Troth, Sr., 
library trustee of Riverside, John T. Redmand, 
Riverside councilman, and State Librarian 
Milton J. Ferguson, listened to talks on the 
budget, the establishment of a county free 
library, and the presentation of a library build- 
ing bond issue, by Susan T. Smith of Sacra- 
mento, Mrs. Alice G. Whitbeck of Contra Costa 
County and Orra E. Monnette, Los Angeles 
Public Library Commissioner, respectively. The 
jury was privileged to heckle the speakers, and 
much amusement was provided by their numer- 
ous interruptions. At the close of the talks, 
Professor Benjamin D. Scott of Pomona, an 
authority on public speaking, commented on the 
efforts of the speakers, pointing out that in 
addressing an audience one should hold to a 
time limit, avoid statistics and assume the 
audience to be friendly. 

The next session was one of many interests. 
Dorothy E. Newton of the adult education de- 
partment of the Los Angeles Public Library 
spoke on old books with new, showing how it is 
possible to direct the reading public to select 
similar books or books by the same author, 
when the special title requested is out. Mar- 
tyn Johnson of a Hollywood bookshop told of 
his experiences in helping the reading public; 
he concluded that to be able to determine what 
the reader wants, yet does not know what he 
wants, is the best way to help him; Mr. John- 
son’s descriptions of his window trimming 
groupings were helpful to librarians. Mrs. 
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Ethel Richardson Allen, head of the adult edu- 
cation division of the state department of edu- 
cation, spoke on the American Association for 
Adult Education, stating that libraries have an 
important part in this work, Carl B. Roden, 
president of the A. L. A., spoke on the national 
association; we were honored to have President 
Roden with us, and his message was very 


helpful. 


Fiction occupied the following session. Pro- 
fessor B. H. Lehman of the University of Cali- 
fornia, speaking on the trend of modern fiction, 
said that the fiction of today which will endure 
is that which combines the current trends of 
psychology, environmental influence andthe 
massing of detail and delves deeply into the 
fundamental values of life. Mrs. J. Wells 
Smith, Los Angeles Public Library commis- 
sioner, spoke on values in fiction, citing many 
authorities to show differing evaluations. Helen 
E. Haines of Los Angeles and Pasadena, speak- 
ing on world vistas in foreign fiction, urged 
more consideration of foreign fiction and pre- 
sented a very usable list of Russian and Euro- 
pean novels of accepted excellence. The next 
session was devoted to children’s reading from 
all viewpoints. That of the mother was dis- 
cussed by Mrs. Ilot Johnson of Los Angeles; of 
the teacher by Eloise Ramsey of Detroit; of the 
librarian by Eva Leslie of Los Angeles; of the 
author and illustrator by Mrs, Lucy Fitch Per- 
kins; of the publisher by Virginia Kirkus of 
Harper and Brothers; of the school librarian by 
Gladys English of Piedmont; and the whole was 
fittingly closed by Ella Young, the Irish poetess, 
who talked on the reading of fairy tales. No 
one who works with children could fail to de- 
rive benefit from this session; it was a delight 
and an inspiration to all. 


The final session took care of routine busi- 
ness, resulting in the election of the following 
officers to take over the work of the Association: 
President, Mabel R. Gillis of the California 
State Library; vice-president, Eleanor Hitt of 
San Diego County Free Library;  secretary- 
treasurer, Hazel G. Gibson, Sacramento County 
Free Library. Miss Gillis made a brief accept- 
ance talk which augurs well for the future, and 
the meeting closed in a happy manner. Reso- 
lutions of general interest, introduced by Robert 
Rea of San Francisco, included the wishing of 
God-speed to Mr. Ferguson who will soon leave 
for an official tour of South Africa; the ap- 
proval of pending legislation lowering postal 
rates on books, and the urging of the A. L. A. to 
hold the 1929 meeting in California. 
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The Trustees Section at an informal luncheon 
re-elected Mrs. J. Wells Smith as president. The 
Special Librarians had a similar meeting, held 
under the auspices of Lenore Greene of the Los 
Angeles Museum Library, and the municipal 
library section met and elected Cornelia D. 
Plaister of San Diego as president. 

The lighter side of convention life was not 
neglected. The members enjoyed a delightful 
drive about Riverside and the surrounding 
country beautiful with the orange groves in full 
bloom and roses everywhere. A Spanish dinner 
was arranged by the Jinks Committee, headed 
by Katharine Kendig of Los Angeles; Leslie 
Hood as toastmaster introduced Grace Moon, 
Carl Moon, Mr. Hines and Anne Shannon Mon- 
roe, who gave charming talks; Spanish music 
and decorations blended in with the early Cali- 
fornia atmosphere of the Inn to provide a lovely 
setting. The dinner was followed by an orig- 
inal Spanish comedy in one act, Tio Juan, writ- 
ten by Laura Cooley of the Los Angeles Public 
Library, and acted by the Library Players of the 
same institution; costumes and settings were 
historically accurate and the whole was a pleas- 
ant ending to a splendid evening. A reception 
in the Spanish Gallery gave the members an 
opportunity to meet the guests of the Associa- 
tion and to renew old friendships. One evening 
was devoted to western authors, with Chief 
Standing Bear. Henry Herbert Knibbs, W. C. 
Tuttle, Colonel William M. Breckenridge and 
William S. Hart there in person, amusing and 
instructing all with their stories and readings. 

HazeL Gipson, Secretary. 


ATLANTIC CITY MEETING 


At the joint meeting with the Pennsylvania 
Library Club at Atlantic City, March 9-10, Pro- 
fessor William H. F. Lamont of Rutgers English 
Department, the first speaker, gave a brief his- 
tory of the novel in England and America 
citing some of the best novels and novelists. In 
judging books, he says, we should strive to 
determine the aim of the author and measure 
the book by the degree to which his aim has 
been realized. In determining what we should 
read he suggested the following critics as the 
leaders in present day criticism: Carl Van 
Doren, Joseph Krutch, H. L. Mencken, Ernest 
Boyd, Henry Canby, William Lyon Phelps and 
Paul Elmer Moore. 

He then mentioned some modern authors and 
books, emphasizing his particular admiration for 
Dreiser, Conrad, D. H. Lawrence’s Sons and 
Lovers, Galsworthy’s Forsyte Saga and a num- 
ber of others. 

Eduard C. Lindeman, contributing editor of 


the New Republic, spoke on the subject of 
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adult education. In discussion of several prob. 
lems in our present day education, Dr. Linde. 
man said that we do not give people enough of 
the tools of education but spend all our time 
teaching facts and content. He maintains that 
education is a qualitative process and not 
quantitative as seems to be the general opinion 
evidenced in much of our education today. 
Education should really be received by an ex. 
change of thoughts rather than numerous |ec. 
tures. He found fault with our system of 
specialization and says people are getting to 
learn more and more about less and less. In 
such a specialized world civilized culture js 
next to impossible. Life given to industry gives 
no chance for life enlargement. He is willing 
to accept the scientific dictum of division of 
labor and he knows that it is necessary to 
divide life into small parts to learn more about 
it but he earnestly believes that more attention 
should be given to the study of life as a whole. 

Another misconception of education is the 
idea that education has terminals. Mad seram- 
bling for degrees with little thought of the con- 
tent and its application to a broader education 
is not truly education. There is no end to 
learning. Education is continuous—and here 
“Adult Education” comes to the fore. 

Dr. Lindeman then spoke of the origin of 
adult education and the ideal of learning in 
Denmark where he lived until he was twenty- 
one. In bringing his address to a close he told 
of the great advances in the library field in Ger- 
many and mentioned particularly that at Leip- 
zig all patrons are given a booklet in which they 
may keep a book list and reviews of books read. 
He said the libraries there are building from the 
bottom up rather than from the top down. 

Officers of the New Jersey Library Associa- 
tion elected for 1928-1929 are: President. 
George A. Osborn, librarian, Rutgers University 
Library, New Brunswick; vice-president, Ade- 
line T. Davidson, librarian, Public Library, 
East Orange; secretary, John B. Fogg, librarian. 
Free Public Library, New Brunswick; treasurer, 
Hazel Clark, librarian, Burlington County Free 
Library, Mount Holly; member of Executive 
Board, Agnes Miller, librarian, Public Library. 
Princeton. 

The Philadelphia Library Club programs 
contained two addresses. Ellis Ames Ballard 
spoke on “Kipling and his Books” on the eve- 
ning of March 9; A. Edward Newton on the 
format of the English novel, tracing interest. 
ingly the history thru “age of calf,” the “age 
of parts,” the “three decker” and today’s “nove! 
of commerce.” 

In his introduction Mr. Ballard said that the 
book collector is the meanest man in the world. 
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A center aisle of the 12-story Hine Standard Stack in the University of Minnesota Library 


Similar ones of nine and five stories were recently completed for the University of California 
and the Colorado Agricultural College. 


LIBRARIANS EVERYWHERE 
recognize the outstanding and superior features of the Hine Bookstack System. They now appre 
ciate that shelving can be more than merely a place to store books 


A CORDIAL INVITATION 


to visit our exhibit (booths 44-46) at the coming A.L.A. convention is extended to all who are 
interested in the most modern and most approved type of library shelving 


Literature illustrating and describing Hine products will be sent upon request 


The; Hine Desk and Fixture Company 


52 LAFAYETTE STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


2166 15th Street, Denver, Colo. 21 2nd Street, San Francisco 
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He is selfish and covetous; his greatest pleasure 
is to get something to keep someone else from 
getting it. 

Altho Kipling, a prolific author is still writing, 
first editions of his works bring bigger prices 
than those of any other person. A copy of one 
of Kipling’s first collections of poems, so poor 
that Kipling would not let them go out over his 
name, sold recently for $14,000. The early edi- 
tions of Kipling came out in very perishable 
form; they were printed on poor paper, and 
were unbound. Only two issues of ninety-two 
or ninety-three early American editions of Kip- 
ling are now extant; one is in the Library of 
Congress, and Mr. Ballard has the other one. 
Mr. Ballard said that he paid $3300 for his copy. 

The Atlantic City meeting was attended by 
over 300 librarians. Apparently the Library 
Institute, held in February a short time ago, did 
not affect the attendance at Atlantic City. 

Abridged from the reports of 


Joun B. Foo, Secretary, L. A., 
Martua C. LEISTER, Secretary, P. L. C. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Wuen war conditions stopped the Carnegie 
Corporation’s policy of erecting library build- 
ings, after some fifty-two million dollars had 
been spent in this way, the trustees decided to 
help librarians to help themselves build up li- 
brary service by making annual grants of money 
to supplement their own income, according to 
Frederick P. Keppel, president of the Corpora- 
tion, in the A. L. A, Bulletin. Believing that the 
long view is best for the sake of the beneficiary 
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sion of library service over something like two 
thousand organized counties of this continent 
where there is none; the experimentation wit) 
methods by which adult education may be 
administered by libraries, particularly the sy. 
cessfully begun “Reading With a Purpose” 
series; and the continuation of the great new 
library school at the University of Chicago. 
which is to devise new methods of study, include 
new subjects in its curriculum, and establish 
education for librarianship upon a basis as high 
as that for any other of the professions. For 
these funds the Association “must look to the 
public-spirited; to those who are inspired by the 
vision of a general national educational pro. 
gram; to those who have from their own experi- 
ence and from their own contact learned to 
value the efforts, small as they may be in the 
beginning but promising as they are in their 
prospects, toward relieving situations such as 


these.” 
OPPORTUNITIES 


Wanted by the Tuxedo Park Library, Tuxedo Park, 
Orange County.. N. Y., a lady librarian with sufficient 
experience to take charge of a village library, with one 
assistant. Salary $1,800. Copies of reference anid photo. 
graph may be sent to Mrs. Alfred L. Loomis, Tuxedo 
Pare, N. Y, 

Wanted, librarian to take charge of branch library. 
Apply Johnson Public Library, Hackensack, \. J. 

Wanted, a librarian for the Lorain Public Library. 
Must be library school graduate and have public 
library experience. Address the Lorain Public |.jhrary. 


Lorain, Ohio. 


Trained librarian, with nine years’ experience, de- 
sires permanent or summer position in library. pub- 
lishing, or other business house, Experience cata: 


logerand also experienced in reorganization of Jil: 
and the foundation alike, the Corporation the Midis Wen. 1. $. 


cided to appropriate’ $500,000 a year for ten 


years to its “real love,” the American Library 


Association. The amount so allowed is far 


from being all that the Association could use, 


but it is a very bad thing for any enterprise to 


get so closely associated with any single source 


of supply that other people are afforded an 


alibi, according to Dr. Keppel. The very gen- 
erosity of Mr. Rockefeller, in the early days, to 


the University of Chicago was a handicap to 


the university in making the community feel 
that it had one of the big institutions of the 


world and that it was the duty of the citizens 

to support it. 
Altho it is for the Association’s own salva- 

tion that the Carnegie grants are to cease in 


three years more, with a final grant of a million 
dollars, the A. L. A. must look elsewhere for at 


least another million to continue the enterprises 
it has undertaken since the war, writes Carl B. 


Roden, president of the A.L. A., also in the 
Bulletin, This program is threefold; the exten- 


Trained librarian, college education, would like po-i- 
tion during the summer months, preferably in New Eng- 
land. Capable of assuming responsibility if necessary. 
M. 9: 

Librarian with good executive experience wishes |ibri- 
rianship of a public library in a city of under 50.000 
inhabitants. H, S. 9 

Librarian. woman, with fifteen years’ experience in 
one of the leading city libraries of this country. in- 
cluding ten years’ charge of its business department. 
seeks charge of reference, technology, municipal or 
business department in public or college library. 

Librarian with several years’ experience in classit- 
cation and executive work, wishes summer work from 
June to September in ‘public or educational! library. 
C £3. 

Young woman, college graduate with one year’s 
library school training and three and a half years’ ex- 
perience as a public !Jibrarian, wishes 2 position as 
children’s librarian or reference librarian. Free after 
June first. C. J. 9 

Trained librarian ‘with fifteen years’ library 
perience wishes change of position after May 15. Pre: 
fers a small library with several assistants. [resent 


salary $2040. 
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PITMAN’S 
NEW BOOKS 


ORNAMENTAL HOMECRAFTS. By Idalia 
B. Littlejohns. 180 pages, copiously illustrated 
in colored and black and white plates. 
Cloth, $3.00. 


Intended mainly for the use of the amateur, the home 
worker who desires to produce those dainty and artistic 
things which so many go without, because they are 
expensive to buy, or because they think they are too 
difficult to make. Much of the most beautiful craft work 
seen in the shops can be produced at home, without any 
previous art training and with very little, if any, outlay 
upon special tools or utensils. 


EMBROIDERY AND DESIGN IN THE NEW 
STITCHERY. 182 pages, with four colored 


plates and many other designs in black and 
white, $1.50. By Elizabeth Glasier Fosher. 


This new work brings embroidery in its simpler forms 
within the province of every elementary schcool girl. In 
the new system of embroidery designing which the Author 
has evolved, neither skilled drawing nor transfer processes 
are required, the designs are based on simple geometric 
and floral forms, built up with and naturally evolving out 
of the constructive stitches with which most teachers and 
scholars are now familiar. 


This hook should be in the hands of every needlework 


teacher. 


2 West Forty-Fifth Street New York City 


Education and Psychology 


completely covered in the 


LOYOLA 
EDUCATIONAL 
INDEX 


A complete author and subject index to edu- 
cation and psychology. 


Issued in February, April, June, and Octo- 
ber, and cumulated in December. 
Edited by Austin G. Schmidt (Ph.D., Edu- 


cation, University of Michigan), Florence H. 
McIntosh (M.A., University of Illinois}, and 


the Faculty of the Graduate School of Loyola 


University, Chicago. 
Subscription, $15.00 a year. 
Loyola Educational Index 


3441 North Ashland Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois. 


University of Wisconsin 


Studies 
New Studies Now Ready for 


Distribution Include 


_ Language and Literature 
No. 24 William Wordsworth—-His Doe- 
trine and Art in their Historical 
Relations. By Arthur Beatty. 
Revised Edition. 310 pp. Paper, 
$2.00 
Science 
The Optic and Miroseopic Char- 
acters of Artificial Minerals. By 
Alexander \. Winchell. A thor- 
ough treatment of the artificial 
minerals giving their chemical 
name and composition, crystal 
system, physical characteristics, 
optic properties, inversions, and 
synthesis. 215 pp. Paper, $1.50 
Social Science and History 
No. 12 Miracula Sanctae Virginis Mariae. 
A hitherto unpublished twelfth 
century MS. from the library of 
the University of Chicago, edited 
with preface by Elise F. Dexter. 
61 pp. Paper, $1.00 
No. 13 The History of the Byzantine 
Empire. By A, A, Vasiliev. 
Volume I of this history is now 
ready, 403 pp. Paper, $3.00 
Published 1927 
The Mysticism of William — Blake. By 
Helen C. White. Language and 
Literature No. 23. 276 pp. Paper. 
$2.50 
In Preparation 
The Doctrine of Correctness in English 
Usage, 1700-1800. By S. A. 
Leonard, Language and_ Litera- 


ture No. 25. Ready September 


1928. 

Goethe’s Lyric Poems in Translation after 
1860. By Stella M. Hinz, Lang: 
uage and Literature No. 26. Ready 
November 1928, 

Orders with remittance payable to G. 
L. Gilbert, Bursar, will be received by the 
University Editor, 701 Langdon Street, 
Madison, Wisconsin. 


Write for a complete fist of publications 
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Gladys Allison, since 1926 librarian of the 
Arkansas Department of Education Free Public 
Library Bureau, resigned to become librarian of 
River Forest, Ill., April 15. 


Herbert Baillie. whom many American libra- 
rians remember since his visit to United States 
libraries twenty years ago, retired recently from 
the librarianship of the Wellington (New Zea- 
land) Public Library which he had held for 
nearly twenty-four years, An authority on New 
Zealand and especially Wellington history, Mr. 
Baillie will devote some of his leisure to writing, 
and it has been proposed that the City author- 
ities secure him to write the official municipal 
history of Wellington with the growth of which 
he has been intimately connected. 


Robert Pierpont Blake, assistant professor of 
history and tutor in the division of history, 
government and economics at Harvard Univer- 
sity, has been appointed director of the Uni- 
versity Library with rank of assistant professor. 
to succeed Professor Archibald Cary Coolidge, 
who died recently. Professor Blake is a gradu- 
ate of the University of California, 1908, and 
took his Ph.D. at Harvard in 1916. From 1912 
to 1914 he was instructor of history in the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania and from 1914. to 1918 
taught history at the University of Petrograd, 
after which he was commissioned by the Rus- 
sian Academy of Science to go to Transcaucasia 
for investigation of old Georgian ecclesiastical 
manuscripts and during his investigation, 1919- 
1920, he taught history at the University of 
Tiflis. Since returning to Harvard Dr. Blake has 
been instructor and assistant professor in the 
History department. 


Mary L. Ely, editor of publications for the 
American Association for Adult Education, was 
formerly for five years a member of the Day- 
ton Public Library staff, and for the past five 
years has been organizer of the Adult Education 
Department of the National League of Women 
Voters. 

Mary L. Erskine, 1914. New York State, libra- 


rian of Wilson College, Chambersburg, Pa., 
since 1906, died of heart disease March 22nd. 


Emma Felsenthal, medical librarian, Univer- 
sity of lowa, and acting director of the Iowa 
Library Summer School, is on leave of absence 
until June Ist, working with the Readers’ Com- 
mittee of the Board on Adult Education of the 


A.L. A. 


Jennie M. Flexner, author of Circulation 
Work in Public Libraries, and since 1912 head 


AMONG LIBRARIANS 
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of the circulation department of the Louisy (lle 
Public Library, resigns in July and in Septem. 
ber joins the New York Public Library cireulg. 
tion department. After four months spent in 
becoming acquainted with the work of the de. 
partment Miss Flexner is to become readers 
adviser. 

Aksel G. S. Josephson who for about twenty- 
five years prior to his retirement in 192] was 
chief cataloger in the John Crerar Library in 
Chicago, rejoined the staff of that library on 
April 1 as consulting cataloger, continuing to 
reside in Fairhope, Alabama. Mr. Josephson 
was editor for many years of the Papers of the 
Bibliographical Society of America and is com. 
piler of Bibliographies of Bibliographies, 
1901, second edition of 1913, and of the Joh» 
Crerar Library’s List of Books of, History 0; 
Science of 1911, and its List of Books on the 
History of Industry, of 1916, and last year the 
American Library Association published his 
List of Swedish Books 1875-1925, suggested for 
purchase by American libraries. 

John H. Leete, who has been director of the 
Carnegie Library and Carnegie Library Schoo! 
of Pittsburgh since 1917, has resigned owing 
to continuing ill health. Dr. Leete, whose A.B. 
and D.Sc, are both from Colgate, was for many 
vears associated with Pennsylvania State Col. 
lege before his appointment to Pittsburgh. suc- 
cessively as instructor in mathematics, associate 
professor, professor, registrar, assistant direc: 
tor and dean of the School of Applied Science. 
In accepting Dr. Leete’s resignation the Board 
expressed its regret that prolonged ill health 
has compelled him to relinquish the position 
which he has filled with efficiency, success. and 
honor for so many years, together with the hope 
that his proposed change to a more salubrious 
climate will effect his early recovery. 

Ralph Munn, 1921 New York State, who suc- 
ceeded Louis J. Bailey as librarian of the Flint 
(Mich.) Public Library has been chosen to 
succeed Dr. John H. Leete as librarian of the 
Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh. Mr. Munn 
took the LL.B. degree at the University of Den- 
ver Law School in 1915 and the B.A. at the 
same university two years later. On graduating 
from the Albany library school he became chief 
of the reference department at the Seattle 
(Wash.) Public Library and remained there 
until his appointment to the Flint librarianship. 

Cirilo B. Perez, 1920 Wisconsin, librarian. 
Bureau of Science, Manila, P. I., will represent 
the Philippine Government in the A. L. A. meet: 
ing to be held at West Baden, Indiana. While 
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PICTURESQUE PANAMA 


By JEAN HEALD 


No book dealing with Panama has ever received stronger endorsement 
and no Isthmian author has ever received more spontaneous commenda- 
tion than has Mrs. Heald for this work. 


MAJ..GEN. WM. S. GRAVES, Commanding Panama Canal Dept., U.S. Army, says: 


“[ have read ‘Picturesque Panama’ with a 


great deal ot pleasure. I wish to congratulate 


Mrs. Heald on this book, The descriptive matter and the historical facts relative to Panama 


are so attractively stated that I feel sure all of 


us who have the good fortune to spend a short 


time in Panama will read this book with a great deal of pleasure, I believe this book will be 
found to be very helpful in the building up of Panama, as it will bring to the attention of the 


people in the United States, as well as other parts of the world, the many advantages of climate 


and health to be found in this part of the world.” 


BRIG..GEN. MERIWETHER L. WALKER, 
“T have read the book, ‘Picturesque Panama,’ 


Govenor of Panama Canal, says: 
with much interest. This book in a compass 


quite fully and clearly covers our country’s achievements on the Isthmus, and will be of great 
value to tourists and others who must have our activities and their history presented in concise 


form. Mrs. Heald is to be congratulated upon 


COLONEL HARRY BURGESS, Engineer 


her good work.” 
of Maintenance, the Panama Canal, says: 


“I feel safe in predicting a great success for ‘Picturesque Panama.’ I think the work is 
most excellent and it should prove most attractive to visitors to the Canal.” 


Presentation copies, personally autographed by the author, may be obtained from 


the 


publisher. 


Wholesale Price on Application to 


I. L. MADURO Jr., Publisher, Central Plaza-Panama City 


LIBRARY COURSES 
July 2-August 10 
July 2 to August ro: Cataloging, Bibliog- 


raphy, Miss Mary E. Kauffmann; Library 


work with children, Story-telling, Miss Nina 
C. Brotherton. July 2 to July 20: Reference 


work and loan, Miss Florence T. Blunt. 


SIMMONS COLLEGE 


Boston, Massachusetts 


DREXEL INSTITUTE 
School of Library Science 
SUMMER COURSE 
for 
SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 


July 2 to August 10 
1928 


PHILADELPHIA 


LITERARY MAPS FOR 
LIBRARIES, SCHOOLS 
AND HOMES 


By PAUL M. PAINE 


of the Syracuse Public Library 


A uniform series, each map is 22x28 inches, 
printed in fowr colors 


I Map of Adventures 


II Map of America’s Making 
III Booklover’s Map of America 


IV Booklover’s Map of the British 
Isles 


Price, each, $2.50 


R. R. BOWKER CO., Publishers 


62 West 45th Street, New York 


= 
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in the States he expects to visit a number of 
scientific libraries. 

Charles E. Rush, who has been since 1917 
librarian of the Indianapolis Public Library be- 
comes librarian of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, in August and professor of edu- 
cation. 
Eulogio Rodriguez, 1920 Wisconsin, chief of 

the Filipiniana division of the Philippine Li- 
brary and Museum, was recently appointed 
assistant director of that library. 

Christine Sanders, for the past six years li- 
i brarian of the Helena (Ark.) Public Library 
becomes librarian of the Arkansas Free Library 
Bureau at Little Rock, May 1, succeeding Gladys 
Allison, resigned. 

Margaret Shields, 1927 School of Library 
Service, Columbia,. appointed editorial assist- 
ant on the “Standard Catalog Series” of the 
H. W. Wilson Company, leaving her position as 
assistant in the catalog department at Columbia 
University Library on April Ist. 

George A. Stephen, city librarian of Norwich, 
England, is author of a useful pamphlet The 
Public Library and the Historical Student. 
Written primarily for clients of the Norwich 
library and published originally in The Norfolk 
Chronicle in February Mr. Stephen's paper is 
helpful to history students using any reference 
library, and suggests a simple tool which other 
library users anil appreciate. 
| Edward D. Tweedell, assistant librarian of 
the John Crerar library for many years died 
last month after a long illness. Four years fol- 
lowing his graduation from the New York State 
Library School (1901) he spent as auditor of 
the Providence Public Library going thence to 
the John Crerar. “We remember him as he was 
then, with a song on his lip,” writes John Chris- 
tian Bay, “a song and a smile, and bright 
thoughts wholesome as the morning air, whole- 
some as was his whole being and his influence 
everywhere. The key to his character and life 
was grace. He was gracious in every situation, 
and as I shared his blessed presence for over a 
score of years I often fancied him a happy child 
of felicitous parents, delicate, but born to 
spread enlightenment wherever he turned.” 


GRADUATES OF 1928 


Graduates of the class of 1928 at the library 
schools are now being appointed to positions, 
and these will be recorded promptly as they are 
reported to the LIBRARY JOURNAL. 


SIMMONS COLLEGE SCHOOL OF LIBRARY 
SCIENCE 


Lysla 1. Abbott appointed children’s librarian, 


| Girard College, Philadelphia. Pa.; Dorothea E. 
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Guppy, assistant, Simmons College Lib; ary; 
Ruth Shaw Leonard, assistant, Simmons Colle. 
Library School; Margaret Myers Peck, assistay} 
to do work with the po Huntington Meno. 
rial Library, Oneonta, N. Y.; Hortense 
ardson, cataloger, Brown University Library. 
Providence, R. 1.; Martha E. Turner. cataloopy. 
Duke University, Durham, N. C. 


PRATT INSTITUTE SCHOOL OF LIBRARY 
SCIENCE 


Mary E. Blossom returns to the Portl: ~ 
({Ore.) Public Library; Pearl M. Day is head of 
the Horlick Branch of the Racine ( Wis.) Pub lic 
Library; Margaret Hincks is to be children’s 
librarian, Portland (Ore.) Public Library: 
Luise Kelley returns to the District of Columbia 
Public Library; > Gladys McCaskie becomes 
cataloger, Newark (N. J.) Public Library: Ruth 
D. Scudder is to be in charge of extension work 
in the public library at Kalamazoo, Mich.: and 
Betty Strang, reference assistant, Pratt Institute 
Free Library. 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF LIBRARY 
SCIENCE 


Esther Bamford is to be school librarian of 
the Hornell (N. Y.) High School; Dorothy H. 
Hoag, reviser in the Syracuse University Schoo! 
of Library Science; Mary Hollis, junior assist. 
ant in the Rochester (N. Y.) Public Library; 
Mary C. Kenna, Doris Saxton, Emilie DuBois, 
junior assistants in the Syracuse University Li- 
brary, and Margaret Mason, school librarian of 
Hazelton, Pa. 


DREXEL INSTITUTE SCHOOL OF LIBRARY 
SCIENCE 


Mrs. Florence K. Engberg appointed assist. 
ant, Extension Division, Washington (D. C) 
Public Library; Anna Haddow, first assistant, 
industrial division, Public Library, Washing: 
ton, D. C.; Marion Griffin, assistant, Public Li- 
brary of Newark, N. J.; Anna E. Powell, libra- 
rian, Public Schools, Merchantville, N. J.; Caro- 
lyn E. Minogue, branch librarian, South Bethle- 
hem, Pa.; Genevieve Geiger, head cataloger. 
Warder Public Library, Springfield, Ohio: 
Margaret Kerr, assistant cataloger, Warder Pub- 
lic Library, Springfield, Ohio; Edith A. Wright. 
assistant, loan and reference desk, Bryn Mawr 


College. 


LIBRARY SCHOOL CARNEGIE LIBRARY OF 

Sara Orville Additon, assistant in the librars 
of Alabama State College for Women, Monte- 
vallo, Ala.; Daisy Louise Anderson, librarian. 
Judson College, Marion, Ala.; Loulie Forester. 
assistant in the public library, Macon, (a.: 
Grace Rodman, reference librarian in the pul 


lic library, Greenville, S. C. 
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——— BINDINGS STAND HARD USAGE 


“YOUR BINDINGS ALWAYS STAND UP SPLENDIDLY 
UNDER HARD USAGE.” 


. reads a letter from a good customer—we have become so accustomed to praise that we no 


longer blush. 


THE H. R. HUNTTING COMPANY 
Myrick Building 


Booksellers & Bookbinders 
Springfield, Mass. 


Any Book of Any Publisher 


If Books Could Be Better | 
In Any Binding 


Bound We Would Do I 


FINE AND RARE BOOKS 


Latest Catalogues 
1078 items 


No. 578 Catholic T 1838 ” 
No. 579 History of Art 2478 
No. 580 Protestantism .. 1600” 
No. 581 Semitica Hamitica 2064 
No. 582 Incunabula 192” 
No. 583 Skandinavia- Island ; 1514 


KARL W. HIERSEMANN, 
DEALER IN FINE & RARE BOOKS: 


JOHNSTON 


THE 
puxssrox Library Magazine Holders 
HOLDER This type of Cover is the most successful and well known 


Magazine Holder for Reading Rooms and Libraries 


Strongly and aga built, they withstand 


the wear of and continued usage. 


Made in all sizes and styles of binding. Write for Catalog 


William G. Johnston Company 20 1130 Ridge Avenue 


OTTO HARRASSOWITZ 


LIBRARIES’ EUROPEAN AGENT 


LEIPZIG, 14 Querstr. Germany 


CONTINUATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS 
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Out-of-Print Books and 
Books on Special Subjects 


promptly and reasonably supplied from our 
own stock, or diligently and 
reported free of charge. 
CHOICE STOCK OF SECOND” HAND 
BOOKS in all departments of Art, Science, 
and Literature and pay particular attention 
to the wants of Public, University and 
Special Libraries 
Correspondence Solicited 


DAUBER & PINE BOOKSHOPS, Inc. 
66 Fifth Avenue New York City 


Telephone: Chelsea 5670 Open Evenings 


Out-of-Print Books, 


Back Number Magazines 


When publishers report that items on order are 
not available, there is a very fair possibility of 
securing them within a resonable time and 
always at moderate cost through the facilities 
offered by our OUT OF PRINT SERVICE. 
There is no charge for listing your wants with 
us, nor is there any obligation to purchase items 
reported. 


NATIONAL BIBLIOPHILE SERVICE 
347 Fifth Avenue New York 


THE STORY OF THE 
DINING FORK 


“Should be in every Public Library.'""——Prof. J. U. 
Lloyd, Cin., O 
I we one 


ere 
county that I of.’ "Heros. D. 


Englishmen, Scotsmen, Stalwart-Americans and 


old Soldiers like it. 
Price $4.50 
JOSEPH T. HARRISON 


111 East Fourth Street Cincinnati, Ohio 


THE BOOKLOVERS MAP 
OF THE BRITISH ISLES 


Drawn by Paul M. Paine 


A literary map of unusual interest and 
attractiveness. 


Price $2.50 


R. R. BOWKER CO. 
Publishers New York 


SPRING BOOK INDEX 
1928 


A complete index to the new books 
(February-June, 1928) entered by author, 
title and series, together with descriptive 
display pages concerning most of the books 
indexed. A useful tool to find publisher, 
price, title and descriptions of new books 


Paper 25c. 


Cloth 75e. 


THE PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY 


62 West 45th Street 


New York 
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Established in 1864 


B. F. STEVENS AND BROWN, LimiteEp 


4 TRAFALGAR SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.z. 
Library, Literary and Fine Art Agents for the Principal 


American Universities, Public Libraries and Private Collectors. 
BOOKS (OLD AND NEW), MANUSCRIPTS, AUTOGRAPH LETTERS, PICTURES, DRAWINGS, 


ETCHINGS, ETC., BOUGHT AND SEARCHED FO MMISSIONS EXECUTED. 
PERIODICALS SENT TO AND FROM ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD 


SAVE Lina STRAIN ON YOUR DICTIONARIES 


The strain on the binding stitchings of much handled 
dictionaries and other large, bulky volumes is usually 
enormous. Stitchings break down, sections loosen and 
become lost. Avoid all this by installing our new 


REVOLVING 
DICTIONARY STAND 


PORTABLE CONVENIENT INEXPENSIVE 


~ Made from genuine quartered oak or in mahogany finish; 
obtainable also in the white wood or will be specially 
finished to order. Write us for full details. 


The H. R. HUNTTING CO., Springfield, Mass. 


MEND BOOKS 
DURABLE FLEXIBLE 


Libraries save by repairing torn bindings with 


Monarch Flexible Bookbinding Glue 
Lowest wholesale prices Trial sample for toc. 
Also Mucliage, Library Paste, Envelope and Label Gum, Etc. 


MONARCH GLUE CO. 
202 Main Street Est. 1007 Cincinnati, Ohio 


Specialists in Library Binding 


We count among our patrons the foremost 
institutions in New York. 30 years of ex- 
perience in the line. All our work under 
our personal supervision. Equipped with the 
most modern machinery. Expert workman- 
ship and service. Send for latest price list. 


WRITING FOR REAL MONEY | 
| By Edward Mott Woolley, author Free-Lancing For Forty | 
Magazines. eils how he financed literary work pioneer- | 
ing original ath for big concerns. Small-jobs 
thousand-dollar fees. Exploring undiscovered advertising | 
material. Putting story lure in ads. Names and prices. | 
| Colleges and students need this autobiography. Field open | 

| everywhere for those competent. $1.50. 
| Epwarp Mott Assocrates, Passatc Park, N. J. 


FOR SALE 
For Sale, set 7 vols. of Avery’s U. S, with index. 
William Abbatt, Tarrytown, N. Y. 


Samples bound free of charge. 


DESS &% TALAN CO., Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 


420 East r4oth Street 


For Sale, 127 volumes of the English Mechanic. 
Complete set 1865 to date. 81 volumes bound. Will 
consider any reasonable offer. Mrs. John G. Noble, 


304 W. 77th St., New York. 
WANTED 

Princeton University Library wishes to acquire the 
London Times Literary Supplement, complete for the 
year 1919, and shall be glad to receive offers of prices. 

Library, Univ. of N. C., Chapel Hill, N. C., wants 
the following: Biochemical Journal (English) vols. 
1-16; Quart. jour. of experimental physiology, vols. 1-17. 

EI Paso Public Library wants: American Geologist 
v. 6, nos. 1, 2, 3, July-September 1890; v. 19 no. 6, 
June 1897; v. 22 nos. 3, 4, Sept., Oct. 1898. Note: 


The Library has a number of duplicates for exchange. 


Do You Want 
a Better 
Position? 


We have desirable 
openings all over 
U. S. All branches 
of library work. 
Write us for com- 
plete information. 


Do You Need 
a New 
Librarian? 


Tell us your needs. 
We can supply the 
person you require 
for any place on your 
staff. Service free to 
employers. 


Dept. A 


AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY 
WINDSOR, CONN. 
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THE LIBRARY JOURNAL 


Anniversaries 
and Holidays 


By Mary E. Haseltine, Principal, Library 
School and Associate Professor of 
Bibliography, University of Wisconsin 


CALENDAR arrangement of information about persons, events 

and holidays connected with every day of the year. An enlarge- 

ment of finiversaries and Holidays originally published in 19009. 
Eight vears in preparation. 


PART I treats the birthdays of 
notable people, anniversaries of im- 
portant events, holidays, saints’ 
days, etc., each in its proper place 
in the calendar with references to 
material for the observance of the 
occasion. Movable feasts and fasts 
of the Christian and Jewish calen- 
dars are treated in a_ separate 
section. 

PARTS II and III give specific 
page references to more than 1000 
books in which material about the 
persons and events included in the 
Calendar may be found. This un- 
locks many sources of material 
never before analyzed. Incidentally, 


these sections form excellent bibli- 
ography and buying lists. 


PARTS IV and V contain much 
additional material on the origin 
and history of holidays and holiday 
customs; references to material on 
program making including plays and 
pageants, entertainments, parties, 
religious drama, etc. 


PART VI is a classified list of per- 
sons referred to, arranged by calling 
or occupation—authors, musicians, 
inventors, craftsmen, patriots, 
with references to parts I, II, and 
Ul where materia! about them may 
be traced. It also contains a list of 
the Nobel Prize winners in litera- 
ture and of the occupants of the 
Hall of Fame. PART VII is a gen- 


eral index. 


IBRARIES, schools, churches, societies and other groups will find 

this compilation indispensable not only for the material its title sug- 
gests but for the many miscellaneous questions it answers. 306 large 
double column pages. Cloth, $6. Ready June Ist. Order now. 


American Library Association 
86 East Randolph Street 


Chicago, Illinois | 
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English Importations 
For Libraries 


ANONYMA AND PSEUDONYMA 


A key to the authorship of unsigned books and pamphlets, Invaluable in classifying and 
in evaluating material of unknown authorship. 


“The object of the work seems to have been to take every English and American book 
and pamphlet which has no name of author on the title-page and give the name of the 
writer.” Review in The Literary Supplement of the London Times. 


4 volumes. Limited Edition $25.00 


WHO’S WHO IN LITERATURE 
1928 Edition 


Published by THe Literary Year Books Press, Lrp., of Liverpool, this 600 page Demy 
8vo contains biographical-bibliographical details concerning more than 5000 English and 
American Authors. It also contains lists of British Literary, Dramatic, Cinema, Music 
and Art Agents and also American Agents in these fields. 


Price $5.00 


CUMULATIVE BOOK LIST 


1927 


Whitaker’s classified list of publications issued by British Publishers, from January to 
December, 1927, together with an Index to Authors and Titles. A directory of publishers 
with addresses in front of book. Sq. 8vo. Red Cloth. 290 pages. 


Price $3.50 


OF CURRENT LITERATURE 


Contains the catalogs of all British publishers bound in two volumes with a separate 
Index volume. The set to libraries, duty free, $12.50. 


To all others $15.00 Ready in June 


R. R. BOWKER CO., 62 W. 45th St., New York 
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WHITAKER’S REFERENCE CATALOG 
| 


A Departure in Book Cloth that Enlivens 
Books and Library Shelves 


UCKRAM may now be obtained with a Two-Tone effect. It is unique, color- 
_ ful, yet entirely practical, and has been created to give added attractiveness 
and life to books. 
Two-Tone Buckram is made in 16 standard color combinations. It has all 
the strength and wearing qualities of Art Buckram, is entirely dependable and 
costs but little more than the regular Art Buckram. . 


New York Office 


Interlaken Mills, Providence, R. 1. 


RIDER PRESS, NEW YORK 
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